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ART. L—HOW THE SOUTH IS AFFECTED BY HER SLAVE 
INSTITUTIONS. 


SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH—-WHAT ELEMENTS OF CHARACTER AND CIVILI- 
ZATION IT DEVELOPES, ON BRITISH AUTHORITY, AND HOW THEY COM- 
PARE WITH THOSE OF THE NORTH. 


Ir there is one subject, (says Mr. Mackay, of the Middle Temple,) 
“If there is one subject on which, more than another, misconception 
prevails in this country, and on which prejudice overrides the judg- 
ment, and philanthropy discards from its consideration every notion 
of practicability, it is that of slavery in the United States. On most 
questions connected with America, there is a disposition in many 
quarters to jump at unfavorable conclusions ; but on no subject so 
much as on this, is decisions so independent of previous examination 
into the circumstances of the case. European prejudice fastens 
eagerly upon slavery, as a welcome crime to charge upon the Ameri- 
can republic; and philanthropy, in the headlong pursuit of its end, 
defeats its own purpose, by stumbling over the difficulties to which 
it is wilfully blind.” “ Few understand the merits of the case, be- 
cause few can examine into them. In the general cry against Ame- 
rican slavery there is some justice, but more of prejudice and mis- 
taken zeal.” 

Thus speaks Alex. Mackay, Esq., Barrister-at-Law of the Middle 
Temple, and late traveler in the United States ; and, no doubt, when he 
thus writes, honestly supposes himself entirely exempt from the over- 
riding prejudice and miseonceptions of which he speaks. He is, evi- 
dently, what is considered a liberal, intelligent gentleman, apparently 
desirous not to misrepresent, but to sustain himself above the vul- 
gar prejudices of his country and times. But, notwithstanding, he, 
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too, sees through a glass darkened and colored by prejudices that un- 
consciously exist in his mind. He, too, thinks slavery a great evil, a 
crime, in the South! Blackstone should have taught him that there 
must be intention to commit, to constitute crime. The crime was 
long ago committed by his gountry, and the necessity and evil (if 
any evil) has been put upon the South, not by themselves, but by 
his country, and for her benefit, as the Bethune treaty will still show 
in black and white. Mr, Mackay thinks “it hangs about the social 
and political system, like a great tumor upon the body, which, how- 
ever, cannot be suddenly cut away without risking a hemorrhage 
which would endanger life,” and, therefore, very reasonably concludes 
that we, whose lives are in danger, ought to have the right to deter- 
mine when the experiment should be made. But our Northern 
brethren, who, for good and valuable consideration received, have 
signed the titles, and warranted and guarantied our possession and 
full enjoyment of our “tumor,” without let or hindrance, forever, 
would now not allow us one day for consideration, but are resolved, 
nolens volens, for an instant operation, though it should be attended 
with the trifling contingencies of lock-jaw and death. Thus, when 
Napoleon was endeavoring to compel the agriculturists of France to 
cultivate beet for sugar, a caricature was published, representing a 
nurse thrusting a long beet down the throat of a struggling infant, 
saying at the same time, “ Take it, honey, take it; your daddy says 
it is sugar.” People, as well as children, should be grateful for 
favors. 

The great objection to slavery, say these our benefactors, is the 
immorality of the institution. And yet the morals, male or female, 
of the South, fear no comparison with those of the North. We 
verily believe, that the principles in excess, as taught by Dr. Frank- 
lin, have been the fruitful source of Yankee tricks, and have done 
more to degrade American character abroad, and to sow divisions at 
home, than slavery and the slave trade combined. But, say these 
disciples of Franklin economy, slavery degrades the character of the 
master, takes away his “soft sauder,” and while it renders him effe- 
minate, it at the same time makes him passionate, ungovernable and 
vindictive ; arrogant, imperious and self-willed ; cruel, tyrannical, sen- 
sual, irreligious and voluptuous ; languishing, incapable and ignorant ; 
neglectful of his duties, moral and political ;—in short, it leaves him 
devoid of virtues, divested of charities, and deprived of the kindly 
sympathies which connect man to his fellow-man. This, and more 
than this, we have seen repeated over and over in the northern cata- 
logues of our demerits. Such might have been the opinion of the 
great mass of the people and politicians of Great Britain in 75, as 
to the character of their brethren in the Southern slave-holding 
colonies of America, and may have helped to precipitate their govern- 
ment into those unwise and tyrannical measures which led to their 
separation and independence ; but such could scarcely then have been 
the opinion of the people of Massachusetts when they sent their Josiah 
Quincy to southern slaveholders to solicit their aid. They were 
not then regarded, either in England or America, as inferior in the 
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great virtues that distinguish a free people. Let Mr. Burke speak, 
for there can be no higher authority in England or America. After 
speaking of that love of freedom, the predominating feature which 
characterizes and distinguishes the whole of the American colonies, 
every one of which were then slave-holding colonies: “They are, 
therefore, not only devoted to liberty, but to liberty according to 
English ideas, and on English principles. Abstract liberty, like other 
mere abstractions, is not to be found—every nation has formed to 
itself some favorite point, which, by way of eminence, becomes the 
criterion of their happiness.” After speaking of the probability of 
resistance from the northern colonies, on account of their dislike of 
the Church of England, he proceeds to say, that the same reason did 
not apply to the southern colonies, for the Church of England formed 
there a large body, and had a regular establishment. “There is, 
however,” says he, “another circumstance attending these colonies, 
which, in my opinion, fuliy counterbalances this difference, and 
makes the spirit of liberty still more high and haughty than in those 
to the northward. It is, that in Virginia and the Carolinas they have 
a vast multitude of slaves. These people of the southern colonies 
are much more strongly, and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, 
attached to liberty, than those to the northward. Such were all the 
ancient commonwealths ; such were our Gothic ancestors; such in 
our days were the Poles; and such wi// be all masters of slaves, 
who are not slaves themselves. In such a people, the haughtiness of 
domination combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and ren- 
ders it invincible.” ‘“ There is no way open,” says Mr. Burke, “ but 
to comply with the American spirit as necessary ; or, if you please, 
to submit to it as a necessary evil.” Can the North not see the ap- 
plicability of this advice to their own encroachments upon the spirit 
of the South, and the probable result of similar contempt and in- 
jury ? 

The history of our revolution fully proves the truth of Mr. Burke’s 
opinion, The talent, the courage, the patriotism, in short, the vir- 
tues, in every relation, brought out by that event, in the greatest 
slave-holding states, challenge comparison with those in any other 
colony. Look at the history of the states, from Maryland inclusive, 
South, where slavery then most abounded. They furnished Wash- 
ington, Patrick Henry, the Lees, Carroll, Mason, the Pinckneys, 
Davy, the Rutledges, Sumter, Marion, Campbell, Shelby, and a host 
of others, who may well be contrasted with any that can be claimed 
by the North, although their pension-list is so much smaller than that of 
the North. There is certainly one thing in which the people of Mas- 
sachusetts have excelled all at the South—their universal response 
when the pension-roll is called. Besides, the South had no Arnolds; 
and from the formation of our Union to the present day, our Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Randolph, Tazewell, Gaston, Macon, Lowndes, Cheves, 
Calhoun, McDuffie, Preston, Legaré, Crawford, Forsyth, Troup, &c., 
&c., need not fear a comparison with their Quincys, Otis, Webster, 
Adamses, Van Burens, Clinton, Seward, Sergeant, Binney, or any others 
they can name. ‘The superiority of southern over northern states- 
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men, from the very origin of the government, has been admitted by Mr. 
Alexander Everett, and the reasons for it assigned not much to the cre- 
dit of the North. Our cities are quite as moral as theirs; and as large 
a proportion of persons of character, education, and good manners, 
ean be found in southern cities as in those of the North. If the 
North excels the South in some things, the South, in her turn, ex- 
cels in others. No doubt the North excels in manufactures and the 
mechanic arts, ship building and navigation ; but this, we insist, is 
owing to position and climate, and not to any difference growing out 
of our institutions ; in other words, the difference of institutions has 
grown out Of position—the simple result of interest, and nowise the 
fruit of “ abstract liberty.” e, for generations, have been accus- 
tomed to our institutions, and find them, in our humble opinion, best 
for us. Fate has thus placed the European and African races to- 
gether, and thus live or die, they must, and we solemnly believe 
that any attempt to alter that relation now by the indiscreet hand of 
a third power, must produce the greatest calamity which could befall 
either. “It is of course perfectly easy (says the learned and pious 
Dr. Arnold) to say that we will have no slaves, but it is not quite so 
easy to make all the human inhabitants of a country, what free ci- 
tizens of a country ought to be; and the state of our rail-road na- 
vigators and cotton operatives is scarcely better for themselves than 
that of slaves, either physically or morally, and is far more perilous 
to society.” “It is,” says the same writer, “the interest of every 
employer to get as much work as he can done for the smallest sum 
possible. Where is the church most hated? Where is the aristo- 
cracy most hated? ‘Where is the alienation of the poor from the 
rich most complete? ‘The answer will always be: wherever the re- 
lation between them has been most exclusively that of employer 
and employed. In other words, where the relation has been most 
purely mercenary, J do not say like that of master and slave, but 
actually worse.” The Dr. in another place says: ‘The mixture of 
persons of different races in the same commonwealth, unless one race 
has a complete ascendency, tends to confuse all the relations of life, 
and all men’s notions of right and wrong; or by compelling men to 
tolerate in so near a relation as that of fellow-citizens, differences upon 
the main points of human life, leads to a general carelessness and 
skepticism, and encourages the notion that right and wrong have no 
real existence, but are the mere creatures of human opinion.” The 
same great authority tells us also, that among the races of men, some 
are much more easily extinguished than others; “being incapable of 
taking in higher elements, [by crossing,| they dwindle away when 
brought into the presence of a more powerful life, and become at 
last extinct altogether.” 

To express the belief, with the learned and scientific Morton and 
Agassiz, that the negro is a different and inferior race to the white, 
seems to be thought, by some of our learned divines, quite a decla- 
ration of infidelity. Some of the most pious and learned gentlemen, 
lay and clerical, that we know, think otherwise ; and on the high 
Christian authority of the late learned Dr. Amold, we feel that we 
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may safely rely, without doing violence to the piety of any one. 
Dr. Arnold, in his Miscellanies, p. 147, 160, 161, says, that “he con- 
ceives it to be a principle most important to the right understanding 
of the whole of the Old Testament, that the revelations made to the 
Patriarchs were only partial, or limited to some particular points, and 
that their conduct must be judged of, not according to our knowledge, 
but to theirs.” “It is very true,” says he, “that there are some 
things in the first chapters of Genesis, which we cannot understand, 
and part of it possibly may be a sort of allegory or parable of 
which we have not the key.” Similar views have been expressed by 
some of the ablest clergymen in England and America, as to astro- 
nomy and geology. With some, more bigoted than wise, in our 
poor opinion, even the theory of Malthus, on population, has been 
considered as sufficient evidence of the infidelity of that distinguished 
divine. But Dr. Arnold comes in there to his rescue also, for he 
says, that he thinks God intended man to multiply in excess of 
food, or with a tendency that way, as a punishment for his disobe- 
dience, and as a consequence of his expulsion from the garden of 
Eden ;—and that the theory of Malthus is founded in Scripture, in- 
stead of being, as some suppose, antichristian. {Misc. 160, 161.) 
Having been long acsustomed to its institutions, the South is satis- 
fied with them. It feels fully competent to manage its own aflairs, 
and only seeks to maintain its constitutional equality. Let the 
North boast of its excellence in the various industrial pursuits ; we do 
not envy her, but rejoice in her success, We are content with our 
agricultural products, by which they and the rest of the world are 
most cheaply provided; agricultural products, too, upon which the lives 
of many of them depend, Let any one visit the Narragansett country of 
Rhode Island, look into its interesting history, by Mr. Updike, and 
inquire into the manners, habits, and characters of its ante-revolu- 
tionary, and of its present people, and see what @ contrast he will 
find in favor of the former. We have seen, known and admired 
some of the best specimens of its present inhabitants, and have heard 
them acknowledge their general degeneracy ; and though admitted by 
all to be now the very best samples, yet it is observed by one of 
their intelligent old neighbors of this particular family, “that al- 
though their family had kept up the standard as well as any, yet that 
they were as far below that of their ancestors, both in body and mind, 
as those who had depreciated most were below us.” (History of 
the Narragansett Church, 326.) The reason is apparent. it had 
been the most thorough slave country in New-England ; the inhabi- 
tants had kept up the habits and education of English gentlemen ; 
they cultivated their lands, and made most of the stone walls now 
existing ; and these old walls may be, now, distinguished for their 
decided superiority, in neatness and durability, over those since made. 
They lived in large and commodious mansions, many of which re- 
main to this day, with their old aristocratic air, quite superior to the 
little “ slice-of-blocks,” which the manufacturer now hurries up around 
the factory. They were hospitable and fond of society, simple in 
their manners, and elevated in their sentiments, surrounded by slaves, 
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with abundance of horses and the provisions of life ; they were anoble 
people, and well may their sons .love to dwell upon their memory, 
and to snatch from the ruinous progress of time every relic and pic- 
ture of these olden days, however painful it must be to them to con- 
fess their “ degeneracy from the old Narragansett race.” 

The revolution, and consequent abolition of slavery, have rendered 
desert many sweet spots in that country, which were once the gardens 
and happy residences of the most polished and elegant people. Her 
fields are no longer cultivated. Her inhabitants are now crowded 
around her heated factories, breathing fetid air, instead of the sweet- 
est that nature affords. Her great men are gone. Her gentry sadly 
diminished. Lovely and interesting country, why could not these 
+ desultory men, ever pleased with change” and false philanthropy, 
have placed their hands elsewhere than on your happy lot? We 
confess, with our good old English Anglo-Saxon prejudices, we think 
that country good for little, whose institutions destroy or banish its 
country gentry, to make place for the factory and its inmates, As 
far as we have seen, we know no country whose agriculture is at a 
lower ebb than that of such parts of New England as travelers gene- 
rally see. We have been told that the system of manufactures would 
greatly improve agriculture and the condition of the agriculturist ; 
but the provisions for most of the factory workmen are now import- 
ed from other states, and the neighboring farmer is undersold, whilst 
the price of labor is raised by the competition of the factories and 
farmers. “In a social point of view, (says Mr. enero there is this 
difference in America, between the North and South; that in the for- 
mer, society, in its narrower sense, takes its chief development in 
towns’; whereas, in the latter, it is more generally confined to the ru- 
ral districts. This difference is chiefly attributable to the different 
systems which obtain in the distribution of property, and to other 
causes, social and political, which will be presently adverted to. Asa 
general rule in the North and West, [where there is no slavery,] there 
is no such thing as country society, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term. The land is divided into small lots, each man, generally speak- 
ing, occupying Only as much as he can cultivate. The whole country 
is thus divided into farms; there are few or no estates. The rural 
population is, almost without exception, a working population, with 
little leisure, if they had otherwise the means, to cultivate the graces 
of life. As you travel through the country, you see multitudes of 
comfortable houses and good farming establishments, but no man- 
sions. There is not, in fact, such a class in existence there, as is here 
known as the country gentry. A more unpromising set of materials 
from which to construct an elegant social fabric, can scarcely be con- 
ceived, than those northern and western farmers. Such is the phase 
which rural life presents in the North and West, with a few slight 
exceptions,” &c. Yet of the 12,113,000 in these free states, by the 
census of 1840, “ we have not the more recent one by us,” not as many 
as two millions live in cities, while of the 8,633,400 of the slave-hold- 
ing states, not more than seven or eight hundred thousand live in 
cities. We have just given Mr. Mackay’s account of the state of 
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society of this great mass of 10,000,000 of Northern and Western 
rural population. As tothe South, he proceeds: “In the South, on the 
other hand, things assume a very different aspect. In the states of 
Maryland, Virginia, and the two Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, as, 
indeed, in all the southern states, land is possessed, as is with us, in lar- 
ger quantities ; the owners, as in England, generally living on their 
estates, It is thus, that although Baltimore has its social circle, the 
chief society of Maryland is to be found in the country ; whilst in the 
same way, the capital of Virginia affords but a faint type of the 
society of the state. © In the rural life of these two states, and in that 
of South Carolina, [he might well have added other states, and par- 
ticularly Georgia, Louisiana, Florida, &c.,| are to be found many of 
the habits and predilections of colonial times, and a nearer approach 
to English country life than is discernible in any other portion of the 
republic. The country is divided into large plantations, containing, 
in many instances, many thousands of acres, on which reside the 
different families, in large and commodious mansions, surrounded by 
multitudes of slaves, and by all the appliances of rural luxury. It is 
thus that, removed as they are from the necessity of labor, and being 
interrupted in their retirement only by the occasional visits of their 
friends and neighbors, the opportunity is afforded them of cultivating 
all those social qualities which enter into our estimate of a country 
gentry. In the society of the southern Atlantie states, but particu- 
larly in that of the three last mentioned, there is a purity of tone and an 
elevation of sentiment, together with an ease of manner and a general 
social aplomb, which are only to be found in a truly leisure class. 
Any general picture of American society would be very incomplete, 
into which was not prominently introduced the phase which it exhibits 
in the rural life of the South,” 

Mr. Mackay seems to delight to dwell on the delightful society, 
male and female, of Virginia. Their easy grace, their frank hospi- 
tality, their warmth and fervor, proved very captivating to the cold 
Englishman. .In the warmth of the moment, he declares that Virginia 
“is at once the type and the most striking specimen of the social de- 
velopment peculiar to the slave-holding states of the Atlantic sea- 
board ; and it is only illustrative of such, that I have here particularly 
alluded to the more distinctive features of Virginian society.” 

Speaking of Charleston, he says, “They have neither the pretension 
of the Bostonian, nor the frigid bearing which the Philadelphians at 
first assume about them, being characterized by a frankness and urban- 
ity of manner which at once prepossesses the stranger in their favor, 
whilst they put him completely at his ease. This delightful phase of 
Charleston society is much to be attributed to its constant intercourse 
with the interior [the plantations in the country]; South Carolina, 
in its social characteristics, bearing a close resemblance to Maryland 
end Virginia.” He also reminds the traveler that, “as he proceeds 
south from Philadelphia, he will find the proportion borne by the 
negroes to the whole population increasing in each successive town 
which he enters. But in no place north of it are they so numerous, 
eompared with the whites, as in Charleston ; in 1840, they consisted 
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of little more than one half its entire population.” And he might 
have said the same of the interior or rural districts of the state. 

Mr. Hamilton, the author of Cyril Thornton, thus gives his evi- 
dence: “ The poles are not more diametrically opposed than a native 
of the states south of the Potomae and a New-Englander. They dif 
fer in everything of thought, feeling and opinion. The latter is a 
man of regular and decorous habits, shrewd, intelligent and persever- 
ing ; phlegmatic in temperament, devoted to the pursuits of gain, and 
envious of those who are more successful than himself. The former 
—I speak of the opulent and educated, [usually, here, those owni 
the greater number of slaves, and most in communication with them, 
is distinguished by a high-mindedness, generosity and —— by 
no means predicable of his more eastern neighbors.” “In point of 
manner, the southern gentlemen are decidedly superior to all others 
of the Union—there is more spirit and vivacity about them, and far 
less of that prudent caution, which, however advantageous on the Ex- 
change, is, by no means, prepossessing at the dinner-table, or in the 
drawing-room. When at Washington, 1 was a good deal thrown in- 
to the society of members from the South, and left it armed, by their 
kindness, with a multitude of letters, &c. Many of them were men 
of much accomplishment, and I think it probable, that Englishmen 
unconnected with business would generally prefer the society of gen- 
tlemen of this portion of the Union to any other which the country 
affords,” ; 

Again : the Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, the son of Lord Dun 
more, and accustomed to the first society in Europe, thus speaks of 
the native female society of New-Orleans, also the pure offspring 
of aslave-holding country. “In manners, the Creole ladies are gay, 
lively and unaffeeted, and altogether possess as much personal attrac- 
tion as has fallen to the lot even of the fairest average of the fair 
creation.” “I must also acknowledge that i had seen nothing so like 
a ball since I left Europe: the contre-danses were well danced, and 
there was waltzing without swinging, and a gallopade without a 
romp, [a pretty good test of society.] The supper was exceedingly 
handsome, and, in one respect, wine superior to most of those given 
at ball suppers in London,” and not Wright’s champagne, usually given 
on such occasions in London. On the whole, he went away much 
pleased with the mirth and agreeable manners of Creole society. 

At Charleston, he says, “a gentleman must be difficult to please 
if he does not find the Charleston society agreeable. There is some- 
thing warm, frank and courteous in the manner ofa real Carolinian ; 
he is not studiously, but naturally, polite; and though his character 
may not be remarkable for that persevering industry and close atten- 
tion to minutiz in business, which are so remarkable in the New- 
England merchant, he is far from deficient in sagacity, courage or en- 
terprise. Altogether, with due allowance for exceptions, I should say 
that the Carolinian character is more akin to that of England; the 
New-England, to that of the lowland Scotch.” And all this, not- 
withstanding the early abolition of the law of primogeniture, the fre- 
quent division of property among all the children, and the fact that 
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they are now educated at home, and no longer at. Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Mr. Murray proceeds to say, that, “while the society of 
Boston, Philadelphia and New-York is daily becoming more exclu- 
sive and. aristocratic, that of the Carolinian capital is becoming more 
republican.” “The tone of society, which here, as elsewhere, is un- 
der female control, struck me as being very agreeable: there is no- 
thing in it of that formality or ostentation which I had been led to ex- 
pect, I parted with much reluctance from some of my partners in 
this condemned danee ; [waltz ;] they were pretty, agreeable and intel- 
ligent, and, in one respect, have an advantage over most of their 
northern sisters, (if the judge is to be a person accustomed to Eng- 
lish society,)—I mean, as regards voice : they have not that particular 
intonation and pronunciation which I had remarked elsewhere, and 
which must have struck every stranger who has visited the other 
Atlantic cities.” 

Such, we have shown from the best evidence, has been the charac- 
ter of southern slaveholders previous to the Revolution, and down to 
the present day. Let the value of institutions be judged by their 
fruit. They have always had English ideas of liberty, not Trench, 
and, as Mr, Burke has said, on English principles, They never be- 
lieved that all men were born equal. They never favored “abstract 
liberty,” but have had from the beginning their own system, and if 
you please, their favorite point, which, by way of eminence, has be- 
come necessary, and therefore the “criterion of their happiness.” If 
they are “loud for democracy,” it has been for the democracy of the 
white man, and not the negro, When they salute the negro as a po- 
litical brother, they will treat him as such, and not as a dog. 

All the greatest and freest people of antiquity were slavehoiders, 
In Attica, Laconia, and all the other prominent states of Greece, 
the slave population was much greater than the free, The people, 
literally, (the citizens only,) were in every instance a small minority. 
Speaking of the character of the Romans, Lord Woodhouselie (Mr. 
Tytler) says :—“ A virtuous but rigid severity of manners was the 
characteristic of the Romans under their kings, and during the first 
ages of the republic. The private life of the citizens was frugal, tem- 
perate and laborious, and it reflected its influence on their public 
character, The children imbibed from their infancy the highest vene- 
ration for their parents, who, from the extent of the paternal power 
among the Romans, had an unlimited authority over their wives, 
their offspring, and their slaves, It is far from natural to the human 
mind that the possession of power and authority should forma tyran- 
nical disposition, Where that authority, indeed, has been usurped 
by violence, its possessor may, perhaps, be tempted to maintain it 
by tyranny ; but where it is either a right dictated by nature, or the 
easy effect of circumstances and situation, the very consciousness of 
authority is apt to inspire a beneficence and humanity in the manner 
of exercising it. Thus we find the ancient Romans, although abso- 
lute sovereigns in their families, with the jus vite et necis, the right of 
life and death over their children and their slaves, were yet excellent 
husbands, and kind and affectionate parents, humane and indulgent 
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masters. Nor was it until luxury had corrupted the virtuous sim- 
plicity of the ancient manners, that this paternal authority, degene- 
rating into tyrannical abuses, required to be abridged in its power, 
and restrained in its exercise by the enactment of law. By an appa- 
rent contradiction, so long as the paternal authority was: absolute, 
the slaves and children were happy ; when it became weakened and 
abridged, then it was that its terrors were, from the excessive cor- 
ruption of manners, most severely felt. Even, however, under the 
first emperors, the patria potestas remained in its full foree, and the 
custom of the patres familias sitting at meals with their slaves and 
children, showed that there still remained some venerable traces of 
that ancient and virtuous simplicity.” 

At the South, children aie never put out to nurse, but are brought 
up from their birth under the careful and jealous eye of the mother, 
and, as with the Romans, non tam in greneio quam in sermone matris. 
Southey, in one of his letters, speaks of Shadrach Weeks, (a servant 
boy of his aunt, with whom he lived,) to whose companionship he 
was accustomed when a child, for want of better; and, many 
years after, speaking of “Shad,” he assures his friend, as if it were 
something extraordinary, or not to be expected, that were “ Shad” 
still alive, and he should meet him, “be it where it might,” he would 
return his salutation with a hearty shake of the hand. We wonder 
if there could be found a gentleman in the whole South, who would 
not, under similar circumstances, which are not uncommon, shake the 
black and dirty paw of Cuffee or Sambo ? 

A great source, we are sorry to say it, of popular prejudice in 
Europe and elsewhere against the slave-holding states, has arisen from 
a Yankee love of misrepresenting and blackening everything at the 
South. Some of our readers may remember the account given by 
Mr. Lyell, in his second visit to the United States, of the “ abolition- 
ist wrecker,” in the railway cars between Chehaw and Montgomery. 
“ At one of the stations we saw a runaway slave, who had been caught 
and handcuffed ; the first I had fallen in with in irons in the course of 
the present journey. On seeing him, a New-Englander, who had 
been with us in the stage before we reached Chehaw, began to hold 
forth on the miserable condition of the negroes in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and some other states, which J had not yet visited. For 
a time | took for granted all he said of the sufferings of the colored 
race in those regions, the cruelty of the overseers, their opposition to 
the improvement and education of the blacks, and especially to their 
conversion to Christianity. 1 began to shudder at what I was doomed 
to witness in the course of my further journeyings in the South and 
West. He was very intelligent, and so well informed on politics 
and political economy, that, at first,1 thought myself fortunate in 
meeting with a man so competent to give me an unprejudiced opinion 
on matters of which he had been an eye-witness. At length, however, 
suspecting a disposition to exaggerate, and a party-feeling on the sub- 
ject, I gradually led him to speak of districts with which I was already 
familiar, especially South Carolina and Georgia. I immediately disco- 
vered that there also he had everywhere seen the same horrors and 
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misery. He went so far as to declare that the piny woods all around us 
were full of hundreds of runaways, who subsisted on venison and wild 
hogs ; assured me that I had been deceived if I imagined that the 
colored men in the upper country, where they have mingled more 
with the whites, were more progressive ; nor was it true that the Bap- 
tists and Methodists had been successful in making proselytes. Few 
planters, he affirmed, had any liking for the negroes ; and, lastly, that 
a war with England about Oregon, unprincipled as would be the 
measure on the part of the democratic faction, would have, at least, 
its bright side, for it might put an end to slavery. ‘ How in the 
world,’ asked I, ‘ could it effect this object?” ‘ England,’ he replied, 
‘would declare all the slaves in the South free, and thus cripple her 
enemy by promoting a servile war.’ The negroes would rise, and, 
although, no doubt, there would be a great loss of life and property, 
the South would, nevertheless, be a gainer, by ridding herself of this 
most vicious and impoverishing institution. This man had talked to 
me so rationally on a variety of topics so long as he was restrained 
by the company of southern fellow-passengers from entering on the 
exciting question of slavery, that 1 now became extremely curious to 
know what business had brought him to the South, and made him a 
traveler there for several years. I was told by the conductor that 
he was ‘a wrecker;’ and I learned in explanation of the term, that 
he was a commercial agent; and partner of a northern house which 
had great connexions in the South.” - 
We have said before, that even Mr. Mackay is mistaken if he sup- 
ha that on this subject he can raise himself above this “ overriding 
uropean prejudice,” or avoid “stumbling over difficulties” created 
by his own imagination. We have shown, on the most respectable 
British authority, that in the rural society in the oldest and greatest 
southern slave-holding states, there is “ a purity of tone” and “ an ele- 
vation of sentiment,” “ a high-mindedness, generosity and hospitality,” 
rarely to be found at the North; and that “in point of manner, the 
southern gentlemen were decidedly superior to all others of the 
Union,” and that “ Englishmen, unconnected with business, would 
generally prefer the society of gentlemen of this portion of the Union 
to any other which the country affords.” Again, the ladies are found 
quite as virtuous, gay, lively, unaffected, graceful, and possessing as 
much personal attraction as has fallen to the lot even of the fairest 
average of fair creation. Moreover, these degenerate, slave-holding 
gentlemen of the South, are, “in character, more akin to that of Eng- 
land,” than those of New England or of the North generally. Then, 
really, in the eyes of an Englishman, they have, in truth, degenerated 
less than any others in America; for what higher criterion of perfec- 
tion can we have of mankind than an English gentleman! Why, 
and how is this? Without seeming to see where it leads, Mr. Mackay 
has given the true cause. “ This difference is chiefly attributable to 
the different systems which obtain in the distribution of property, and 
to other causes, social and political.” At the South, “the country is 
divided into large plantations, on which reside the different families, 
in large and commodious mansions, surrounded by slaves, and by all 
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the appliances of rural luxuries, It is thus the opportunity is afforded 
them of cultivating all those social qualities which enter into our esti- 
mate of a country gentry.” It is a mistake, in the author, to suppose 
that there has “ obtained any difference in the distribution of property 
between the North and South.” In both, the law makes a general 
distribution among all the children, We never knew a will to leave 
the testator’s estate to one child to the exclusion of others, 

To this “ peculiar institution, then,” (slavery,) is all this due ; though 
it may not consist exactly with that “abstract liberty,” which, as Mr. 
Burke says, is nowhere to be found. The South may be excused if it 
does not take every ass’s advice, to avoid, if not that “ favorite point,” 
at least, that necessary one, which, by way of “ eminence,” has thus 
been acknowledged, by their enemies, to be “the criterion,” not 
“ only of their happiness,” but of their moral and social superiority, 
We have long been taught by British literature to be proud of our 
Saxon ancestors, and we shall scarcely now be made ashamed of an 
institution under which they became so distinguished for the love of 
liberty. 

This, then, is the evil, the crime, the tumor of Mr. Mackay, which 
causes so much shame to our social and political system! All the 
good is to be counterbalanced by Mr. Mackay’s seeing “ an aged 
negro—his hair partially whitened with years—waiting on the Senate 
of the United States! He, with other negroes, daily swept the cham- 
ber—the black man cleaning what the white man defiles. ‘Who will 
erase the moral stain that casts such a shadow over the republic ?” 
Was ever such balderdash uttered before? “Near him was the door 
leading into the gallery. It was slightly ajar. The ceiling of the 
chamber was visible to him, and the voice of the speakers came audi- 
bly from within, Somie one was then addressing the house. | listened 
and recognised the tones of one of the representatives of Virginia, the 
great breeder of slaves, [the mother of that rural population so much 
nearer in approach to his English gentry, than is discernible in any 
other portion of the republic; a phase of society they all so much 
admire ; so pure in its tone, and elevated in its sentiments, and social 
aplomb,| dogmatizing upon abstract rights and constitutional pri- 
vileges. What a commentary was that poor wretch upon his lan- 
guage! ‘To think that such words should fall upon such ears; the 
freeman speaking, the slave listening, and all within the very sanctuary 
of the Constitution !” 

Did Mr. Mackay never behold an aged negro, his hair partially 
whitened with years, in the drizzling rain the livelong day, sweep- 
ing the mud from the crossing places in an English city, to let gen- 
tlemen, like Mr. Mackay, pass, without soiling their patent leather ; 
while these humane gentlemen seldom drop one penny in “ his 
crooked fingers,” to quench the thirst or stay the hunger of the poor 
negro, (much more an object of pity than he, who has the enviable 
birth of sweeping the Senate chamber)? The writer of this article, 
on the contrary, a slaveholder from birth, yea, for generations, never 
passed one but he felt for him as a distressed fellow-countryman far 
from home and friends, whose demands for charity were more obli- 
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gatory on him than those of the white man. Did Mr. Mackay never 
read the “ Knife Grinder ?” 

The English boast of their act of emancipation. The West Indies 
had friends so long as they had creditors in England. The act was, 
in fact, only a liquidation, at one third of the price of the property, 
of the debt due by them to their British creditors, Their friends 
were thus bought up. To the poor of England, sugar was made 
scarce, taxes increased, and idleness made plenty in those islands. 
The twenty millions did not go as it was pretended it would do, to 
pay the wages of the freed negro; nor did its disbursement disturb 
the exchanges of London, for it remained there, and Jamaica and 
her sister islands lave been left to struggle in the wreck, made so 
kindly for them by their national government. Yet we are even 
now told by Mr. Mackay, “to how great an extent the tide is now, 
unfortunately, turning in Europe, if not in favor of slavery, at least 
of something very much approximating to it; whilst the public mind 
is becoming imbued with the notion that, in the course which was pur- 
sued in regard to the West Indies, if we have not gone too far, we 
acted, at least, with rashness and precipitation.” 

We have given the character of the southern planters, as estimated 
by Mr. Mackay and others of his countrymen, not as they first con- 
ceived or were told when they first reached the North, but after 
being in society with them at home. Now, let us look over their 
travels, and notice the little inconsistent prejudices which they ex- 
hibit here and there before they have made this personal acquaint- 
ance, but are only receiving their impressions from our brethren at 
the North. Arrived at Washington, “what a motly heterogeneous 
assembly! Within a narrow compass you have the semi-savage 
‘Far Westerner,’ the burly backwood’s-man, the enterprising New- 
Englander, the genuine Sam Slick, the polished Bostonian, the ad- 
venturous New-Yorker, the staid and prim Philadelphian, the princely 
merchant from the seaboard, the wealthy manufacturer, the ener- 
getic farmer, and the languid but uncertain planter.” In the li- 
brary he finds “the exquisitely formed and vivacious Creole, the 
languid but interesting daughters of Georgia and the Carolinas, and 
the high-spirited Virginia belle, gushing with life, and light of heart ; 
the elegant and springy forms of Maryland and Philadelphia 
maidens, and the clear and high-complexioned beauties of New-Eng- 
land.” And again, in the Bites of Representatives, Mr. Mackay 
gives. a sketch, characteristic of North, South, East and West. 
“What pages of history of the Union may be read in the varied 
physiognomy of the House! Close beside you is the languid Caro- 
linian, accustomed to have everything done for him, at his nod.” And 
yet, “in character, so much akin to that of England!” According 
to the notion of most Cockneys, Carolina and Georgia are the only 
slave states, and Georgia and Mobile the only producers of short 
staple cotton : hence this peeuliar Janguor, and authority of the nod, 
which, of course, can exist in no other slave state. Not three years 
since, a maker of gins, in Massachusetts, asked us if they made 
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cotton in South Corolina? How comes it that the belles of 
Virginia and Louisiana are not languid? 

But these same languid ladies Mr. Murray found, at home, “gay, lively, 
and unaffected, and possessed of as much personal attraction as has 
fallen to the fairest of creation.” Mr, Mackay must excuse us, if, on 
this subject, we prefer the judgment of one of Queen Victoria’s court, 
quite above that of a squire of any degree. Those who knew the 
members of Congress, from the Carolinas, in 1846-7, will smile at 
the idea of their peculiar languor. In the Senate, he himself “ fore- 
most, for his pre-eminence in talents, purity of intentions and lustre 
of social qualities,” places Mr. Calhoun, from languid Carolina. 
Could he have meant such men as Messrs, McDuffie, Badger, and 
Rhett ? Mr. Mackay, perhaps, can reconcile these discrepancies. 
We think, however, that they show some inkling of old prejudices 
which still over-ride his judgment—similar climate and similar in- 
stitutions produce similar characters. The same waiting upon, the same 
obedience to the nod, and the same climate, can scarcely produce 
“high spirit” in the Virginian, “ vivacity” in the creole of Louisiana, 
and languor in the Carolinian and Georgian. What elevates and gives 
tone to the gentleman can scarcely make him languid, So much for 
the judgment of an impartial intelligent European upon the character 
of our people and institutions! It does not move us one jot to aban- 
don them. Prejudice, everywhere, must cause contradictions and 
inconsistencies. We have no objection that the Englishman, or North- 
ernman should prefer his own institutions. We are content with 
our own, and do not feel that we need their aid to amend them. “ I 
can assert,” says Mr. W. Thompson, aScotch weaver, who traveled in 
1841-42 in the southern states, (cited by Mr. Lyell,) and who lived 
and worked with persons of that class, where he was likely to see 
most,—“ I can assert, without fear of contradiction from any man, 
who has any knowledge of the subject, that I have never witnessed 
one-fifth of the real suffering that | have seen in manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Great Britain, and that the members of the same family 
of negroes are not so much scattered as are those of working men in 
Scotland, whose necessities compel them to separate at an early age, 
when the American slave is running about gathering health “and 
strength.” 

“ Certainly,” says Carlisle, ‘ emancipation proceeds with rapid strides, 
and might give rise to reflection in men of a serious turn. West In- 
dian blacks are emancipated, and refuse to work. Irish whites have 
Jong been emancipated, and nobody asks them to work, finding them 
potatoes. In the progress of emancipation, are we to look for a time 
when the horses are to be emancipated ?” “ Cut,” says he, “ every hu- 
man relation which has anywhere grown uneasy, sheer asunder ; re- 
duce whatsoever was compulsory to voluntary ; whatsoever was per- 
manent among us to the condition of nomadic ; in other words, 
loosen, by assiduous wedges, in every joint, the whole fabric of so- 
cial existence, stone from stone, till at last, all now being loose 
enough, it can, as we already see in most countries, be overset by 
sudden outbursts of revolutionary rages and lying as mere moun- 
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tains of anarchic rubbish, solicit you to sing Fraternity, &c. over it, 
and to rejoice in the new remarkable era of human progress we have 
arrived at.” “ My friends, I grieve to remind you, but it is eternally 
the fact: Whom Heaven has made a slave, no parliament of men, 
nor power that exists on earth, can render him free. No ; he is chain- 
ed by fetters which parliaments, with their millions, cannot reach, 
You can label him (the African) free; yes, and it is but labelling 
him a solecism—bidding him be the parent of solecisms wheresoever 
he goes.” “ Benevolent philanderings!” “ Seeds of that portentous 
disease now envenoming proletarian life!” “ Socialism and Fou- 
rierism .” 


ART. IL—WILLIAM WIRT* 


In not a few respects no kind of writing is comparable in value to 
biography. We have in it the history of a life, not in detached por- 
tions,—not merely a high-colored sketch of its most striking incidents, 
but its history from its beginning to its close. The picture, when cor- 
rectly painted, is not all light, nor yet all shade, but a constant inter- 
change of each. Man’s history is shown to us as it occurred, event 
by event, from his cradle to his grave. The character portrayed forms 
a complete whole ; its virtuous traits, and its unlovely, alike depicted. 
So written, biography isa guide of the highest value to him who 
seeks to shun the quicksands and dangers of life, and to fulfil in his 
own sphere the conditions of his existence. It is a dissuasive from 
ignoble deeds, and an incentive to every worthy and honorable action. 
Man is a creature of imitation. Hold up to him, then, a model, and 
the tendency of his mind will be to conform to it, as its natural pro- 
totype. He sees how existence has been ennobled, and a deserved 
fame acquired by the praiseworthy conduct of one who has died and 
left behind him a glorious remembrance. He proposes him as the 
pattern of his own character; he would emulate his deeds, and at- 
tain a niche in that temple where his image has been placed. To fight 
the battle of life victoriously, one can get no better aid than the in- 
struction drawn from the history of those who have already fought 
it. The mistakes which they made, are recorded as warnings to com- 
batants who shall come after; and the exhibition of their bravery, 
their patience, their fortitude, their wisdom, will incite to like 
efforts, and prepare the way for a final and complete victory. 

But biography may have an injurious influence, and certainly will 
have, if its subjects be ill selected. And so it is, not unfrequently ; 
and the minds of our youth, on reading, are perverted from recti- 
tude of thought, and are yet worse, sometimes tainted even to cor- 
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ruption. But we are happy to see the taste forthe more worthy lite- 
rature is becoming more widely disseminated among the reading 
community. The lives of the illustrious of this, our own country, 
are being written with ability, and received with general favor. 
America has produced pe men, whom to imitate successfully, 
would lead inevitably to an honorable fame. The biography of one 
such we have lately read with ae as unexpected as they were 
pleasurable. It is that of William Wirt, once attorney-general of 
the United States. 

William Wirt was of German extraction, his father being a Swiss 
and his mother a German: He was born on the 8th of November, 
1772, in Bladensburg, Maryland. His father dying in 1774, and 
his mother in 1779, Wirt was left an orphan in early childhood, with 
but insufficient means towards his support and education. Assisted, 
however, by the friendship of Mr. Carnes, of the Maryland bar, who 
afterwards married the sister of his protégé, the youth was enabled 
to receive such instruction as was then imparted in the private classi- 
cal schools of the country: First, in Georgetown, then at Mr. Dent’s 
in Charles County, and finally at.the Rev. Mr. Hunt’s, in Montgo- 
mery County. In this last institution he remained until its dissolu- 
tion, in 1787. It was here he received the most useful part of his 
education, and formed that taste and those literary habits which 
moulded his subsequent life. 

Wirt was now fifteen years old, and his small patrimony being ex- 
hausted, he had to decide at once upon some means of support. At 
this juncture, he was offered a private tutorship in the family of Mr. 
Benjamin Edwards, an offer which he gladly and wisely accepted. 
He filled the office two years, much to his own benefit ; for he had 
an opportunity of still pursuing, under many advantages, those stu- 
dies for which he had already acquired that fondness, which he exhi- 
bited throughout his life. In 1790 he commenced the study of law 
under the son of his former instructor. Removing, a year after- 
wards, to Culpepper county, in Virginia, he was admitted in 1792 to 
the practice of law in that state, entering thus early in life upon his 
career of usefulness and fame. At this time, the library of the fu- 
ture Attorney-General consisted, as he afterwards related, of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, two volumes of Don Quixote, and one of Tris- 
tam Shandy. But he had already read much, and his mind was 
disciplined by study. 

Mr. Wirt soon acquired reputation as a lawyer and a scholar. His 
practice extended into Albemarle County, where especially he form- 
ed the friendships of his future life. Here, in 1795, he was married 
to Miss Mildred Gilmer. On her death, five years after, he removed 
to Richmond, where he was soon elected clerk of the House of De- 
legates. Early in 1802 the Legislature appointed him chancellor ; 
and in the same year, he chose for his second wife, Miss Elizabeth 
Gamble, of Richmond, a woman in every way worthy of the affec- 
tionate regard which he exhibited towards her to the last moment of 
his life. Some of the letters of Mr. Wirt, which the author of his 
memoirs has published, and which form by no means the least inte- 
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resting portion of his book, are addressed to his wife. They breathe 
a spirit of tender devotion which could have been excited only by 
virtues of the rarest and purest character. In 1803, Mr. Wirt re- 
signed his chancellorship, and began the practice of law in Norfolk, 
to which place he removed in 1804. 

Meanwhile, (in 1803,) our lawyer had made his first appearance as 
an author, by the publication of the “ British Spy.” These letters, 
written as pastime, and published originally in a newspaper, were 
received with almost unanimous approbation, and at once gained for 
their author the reputation of an elegant and classic writer. They 
are written in an easy and off-hand, but graceful and attractive style ; 
and are, altogether, such productions as would be likely to strike the 
fancy of the popular mind. At the present day, they would, no 
doubt, be received with distinguished favor, as brilliant compositions, 
written somewhat after the Addisonian model, abounding in choice 
imagery, and airy and superficial, though striking descriptions, but 
possessing not those higher characteristics which belong toa work that 
will fill a place in the cabinet of our permanent literature. The 
writer, himself, was conscious of whatever defects the letters have 
as artistic productions, and was more severe in his comments on 
them in private letters, than a critic of the present day would ap- 
prove, or the nature and number of the faults seem, in justice, to 
warrant. 

In July, 1806, Wirt removed from Norfolk to Richmond, and 
was retained, the following year, by the government, as counsel 
against Aaron Burr. In his speech, made during that trial, occurs 
the familiar passage, beginning: “‘ Who is Blennerhassett ?”’ which 
has since furnished staple for many a school-boy oration. His fame 
continued to increase. In 1808 he was elected a member of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, much in opposition to his previously declared de- 
sire. He served but a short time. Mr. Wirt’s aspirations were not 
for political honors. These he estimated at their true value, and 
was ever averse from filling any public station in the gift of the peo- 
ple, unless the good of his country clearly required his services, In- 
deed, even the law would not, had he been able to control the matter, 
have been his chosen profession ; he preferred, and was, upon the 
whole, better qualified by his habits of study and his tastes, both na- 
tive and acquired, to follow a vocation more purely literary. He 
hesitated, moreover, about the propriety of being a candidate for the 
legislature, because he honestly doubted whether his qualifications 
were such, in comparison with those of the opposing candidate, as 
fitted him for the better performance of the: duties of a legislator. 
What a commentary on the course generally pursued by the politi- 
cians of the present day! Commenting on this hesitation of Mr. 
Wirt, as expressed by him in a letter to his wife, Mr. Kennedy 
piquantly remarks : 

“ At this day, when the most profound problems of political eco- 
nomy and jurisprudence, and all the mysteries of wise legislation, 
and all the science necessary for skillful diplomacy, are supposed to 
come by nature, or to derive their highest finish and perfection from 
25 VOL, I. 
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the severe discipline of the stump, and to find in every forum erect- 
ed at a country cross-road, or porch of a village tavern, an academy 
competent to furnish full-blown and accomplished statesmen, it may 
be well to recur to the example of that earlier epoch of our republic, 
when a man so gifted as William Wirt, so laboriously trained, and 
so successfully tried, could speak in such terms of distrust as to his 
fitness for a seat in the state legislature. Forty years ago, evident- 
ly, the men of America were not so confident, in regard to their own 
merits, as they have grown of late. The march of intellect, which 
we now call ‘ progress,’ has done wonders in the supply of the 
finished material of statesmanship.” 

Mr. Wirt continued to reside at Norfolk until 1817, practicing in 
the state courts, and occasionally in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, gaining yearly increase of reputation as a jurist and an orator. 
Appointed, in 1817, on President Monroe’s nomination, Attorney- 
General of the United States, he removed to Washington. Mr. 
Monroe had been his early friend and patron; he could not, there- 
fore, if he desired, have readily refused the office. Nor did he wish 
so to do; for the duties of the station were professional as well as 
political ; and he had, besides, increased facilities at Washington for 
augmenting his practice in the Supreme Court. He held this respon- 
sible post until the inauguration of Jackson as President, in 1829; 
having, during that time, attained a fame for juristic lore and far- 
reaching sagacity, for honesty of purpose and unswerving fidelity to 
the highest interests of his country, for integrity and manliness of 
character, not second, if it is not superior, to the reputation of any 
other Attorney-General since appointed, Soon after the inaugura- 
tion of General Jackson, Mr. Wirt removed to Baltimore, where 
he resided until his death. This latter mournful oceurrence took 
place while he was in Washington, attending a term of the Supreme 
Court, on the 18th of February, 1834. Since his remeval, he had 
attended to the calls of his profession, only one political event dis- 
turbing the even tenor of his life. This was his nomination, in 1831, 
by the Anti-Masonic Convention, as a candidate for the Presidency, 
which resulted in his defeat in the election of 1832. That he should 
have given his consent to be a candidate, seems surprising, when we 
remember his distaste of political life. Nor was it without hesitation 
that he acceded to the nomination. He evidently expected, that havy- 
ing become the candidate of the Anti-Masonic, he would also be 
chosen as the candidate of the National Republican party, and these 
two united, would probably secure his election; whereas Mr. Clay, 
the favorite of the Republicans, and the choice, also, of Mr. Wirt, 
being opposed, as he certainly would be, by the Anti-Masons, would 
infallibly be defeated. Not being nominated by the Republicans, 
Wirt desired to retire from the field ; but the Anti-Masons being un- 
willing he should do so, he remained a candidate, and was de- 
feated. He had not, and could not have the least sympathy with 
Jackson’s administration, In order that it should give place to one 
following a different policy, he clearly saw that it was necessary that 
there should be union among the opposition. He thought this union 
might be centered in himself, as the opposing candidate ; he knew no 
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other in whom it probably would, and, therefore, he consented to be- 
come a candidate. Such is, substantially, the account of his short 
and seemingly inconsistent entrance into public life, as given in his 
private letters. 

Mr. Wirt was of a tall, commanding appearance, and easy car- 
riage. His features were classic, resembling in no little degree those 
of the German poet Goethe. His voice was sweet and melodious ; his 
laugh gay, but not boisterous; his conversation highly attractive ; 
and his manners gentle, unstudied, courteous and winning. Fond of 
society, he at one time, during youth, was endangered by love of so- 
cial gayety. He was a lover of music and of poetry; at the latter he 
even made some playful attempts himself. In speaking, his gestures 
were graceful; his oratory smooth, polished, chaste and elegant—it 
won by charming ; Patrick Henry’s by storming the hearts of the au- 
dience. He was not acquainted with Greek, but in knowledge of the 
Latin he was unusually proficient. On his journeys he was wont to 
carry with him a pocket edition of Horace for company; but Seneca 
was his favorite. His published letters abound in well-timed classical 
allusions. 

Mr. Wirt’s cast of mind was religious. In his youth, wrought 
into enthusiasm, he was on the eve of becoming a Baptist preacher. 
These feelings, however, subsided, and his religion became more calm 
and subdued. ‘Throughout his life he was a student of theology, a 
science which he much admired. His piety, when his religious views 
had become settled, was practical, leading him to act, rather than to 
dispute on mooted points of theology—yet was he not a fanatic. “I 
do not think,” says he, “ that enthusiasm constitutes religion, or that 
Heaven is pleased with the smoke of the passions, any more than 
with the smoke of rams or bulls. There is a calm, steady, enlight- 
ened religion of the soul, as firm as it is temperate, which I believe 
is the religion of Heaven. Its raptures are those of the mind, not of 
the passions ; its ecstasies are akin to those of David.” 

Such being Mr. Wirt’s character, we are not surprised at his dis- 
taste of political life, and his aversion of party politics. “My soul,” 
writes he, in 1809, to his early friend, Mr. Edwards, “sickens at 
the idea of political intrigue and faction: I would not choose to be 
the innocent victim of it, much less the criminal agent.” And again, 
in another letter to the same, he says, ‘“‘ According to my present 
impressions of happiness, I would not exchange the good opinion of 
one virtuous and judicious man, for the acclamation of the millions 
that inhabit our country ; not that these would not be grateful—but 
as for taking them as a basis of happiness, | would as soon think of 
building a house on the billows of the sea.” He desired earnestly a 
life of literary tranquillity, and retirement from the public gaze. But 
the necessity of obtaining a livelihood, confined him for the most 
na to the practice of his profession. Nor did he wish to be idle in 

is retirement. On this point he remarks, in a letter to Mr. Edwards, 
in 1810, “1 think I could be much more solidly useful in that situation 
gen seclusion from public life,) than in one more public and active, 
strongly are my hopes and wishes fixed on this life of sequestra- 
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tion and peace, that if you ever hear of my having entered on a poli- 
tical course, you may rely upon it that it is a painful and heart-rending 
sacrifice to a sense of public duty. I hope and trust that such an 
emergency is scarcely possible. I am sure that it is very improbable ; 
because | believe there will always be those who are much better 
qualified for public office, and certainly far more anxious for them 
than lam. At the same time, I think our country is, at present, very 
badly supplied with materials for future legislation and government. 
I cast my eyes over the continent in vain, in quest of successors to 
our present patriots. There seems to me a most miserable and alarm- 
ing dearth of talents and acquirements among the young men of the 
United States., I myself think that it proceeds, in a very great degree, 
ifnot altogether, from defective education. Our teachers themselves 
either want learning, or they want the address necessary to excite into 
vigorous action the powers of the mind. Young men are everywhere 
turned loose, in the various professions, with minds half awake, and their 
surface merely a little disturbed with science. This is not the way 
great men have been made, either in Europe or America. As long 
as this system is pursued, we shall never have anything but political 
uacks, 

If Mr. Wirt were now living, he would haye more reason than ever 
to grieve over the degeneracy of our public men. We have few, very 
few statesmen, but politicians by the thousand; and the former are 
ever decreasing in numbers, while the latter are growing more and more 
abundant. It is not, however, because we have not the men qualified 
to conduct public affairs. There are many such among us, but, like 
Mr. Wirt, they are unwilling to mingle in the strife and heat of pub- 
lic life. Nor, if they did, is it certain that they would, nay, it is 
more than probable that they would not, be chosen in preference to 
the more boisterous, but far less able, stump orators, and quasi 
statesmen of the day. 

As an author, Mr. Wirt is most extensively known by his sketches 
of the Life of Patrick Henry. The subject was, in one respect, 
unfortunate; for the historical material from which the work had to 
be compiled, was extremely secant. The fame of Henry was tradi- 
tional, and not a little exaggerated. His character, ideal rather 
than real, it was impossible to depict historically. The drawbacks 
being considered, however, Mr. Wirt has succeeded beyond what 
might have been expected, and better, perhaps, than any other writer 
could have done. His pictures, for such, in fact, these sketches are, 
are brilliantly executed, but not unfrequently the coloring is a tint 
or so too deep. As a volume to read, it charms something after the 
manner of a romance, and it is the medium of conveying many just 
and valuable thoughts and reflections ; but, as a history, it must be 
ackn owledged to be defective in a most essential element. 

Mr. Wirt also wrote occasional essays, chiefly as an exercise in 
literary composition, which were published in newspapers, under the 
various titles of “ Rainbow,” “Sylph,” and “Old Bachelor.” Of 
these, the collections styled “The Old Bachelor,” is the largest and 
best. The essays included in it may be favorably compared, it is 
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thought, with those of Addison and Steele. Our jurist delighted in 
writing, and, though a speaker by profession, confessed that oratory 
itself was inferior to it in power. “ The harangue, and the harangue- 
maker,” he justly observes, “ produce a transient benefit, and then per- 
ish together. ‘The writer, if he have merit, speaks to «ll countries 
and ail ages ; and the benefits which he produces flow on for ever.” 

As a lawyer, Mr. Wirt was thoroughly conversant with the best 
writers on jurisprudence. His power of analysis was unusual, and 
his discrimination keen. He studied his cases with extreme care and 
minuteness, and, after his investigations, argued them in court with 
a logical precision, and fullness, and clearness of statement, seldom 
equalled. He required preparation, and would not speak without 
it. Frothy, dinner-table oratory, and stump-speaking, he despised. 
His imagination, however, was florid, and in early life his speeches 
were more ornate than afterwards, on which account heeran the risk, 
for some time, of being esteemed a declaimer ; attractive to the mul- 
titude, rather than a sound and well-read lawyer, whose arguments 
would convince the judge on the bench.’ But the distrusting soon 
learned that he was something more than a captivating speech-maker. 

Mr. Wirt was a lover of the young, and often gave convincing 
proof of his interest in their welfare. This feeling, honorable to 
his heart, he betrays in numerous passages of his private letters. 
And the young, on their part, could not find many models more 
suitable for imitation than ” ; perhaps none, in one particular, re- 
specting which youth especially need often to be reminded,—truth- 
fulness. It is a singular and highly creditable fact, vouched for by 
his biographer, that in not one of the several letters of Mr. Wirt, 
examined by him, could there be found “ the assertion of a fact, or 
the avowal of a motive of vonduct, which any other letter in the col- 
lection proves to be insincerely uttered; not an instance, even of 
what might be thought pardonable duplicity.” 

Mr. Kennedy has presented us with a biography not interesting 
merely, but highly instructive. He deserves our thanks, as he cer- 
tainly commands our admiration, for the judicious manner in which 
he has treated the subject of these memoirs. He is, himself, a law- 
yer, and withal a man of genius, a scholar, and an effective writer. 
dis style of composition is chaste and subdued, well-adapted to the 
writing of biography. Having taken up his volumes to glance over 
their contents, we were beguiled into a regular perusal. We have no 
reason to regret the circumstance, but, on the contrary, to rejoice. 


ee 


ART. IIL—MANAGEMENT OF NEGROES. 


J. D. B. De Bow, Ese.—Your number for June contains an article 
upon this subject, and whilst I agree with the writer in the main, I 
have also some notions of my own, which you are at liberty to use. 

The public may desire to know the age of the writer, the length of 
time he has been managing negroes, and how long he has tried the 
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mode of management he recommends. It is sufficient to say, I have 
had control of negroes in and out of the field for thirty years, and 
have been carrying out my present system, and improving it gradu- 
ally, for twenty years. 

I do not deem it needful to follow “a planter,” nor shall I strike 
a blow at book-farming or theories, as I am an advocate for both, be- 
lieving that even an error has its advantages, as it will frequently 
elicit inquiry and a good article in reply, whereas a statement of 
facts will sometimes pass unnoticed. 

Houseing for negroes should be good; each family should have a 
house, 16 by 18 feet in the clear, plank floor, brick chimney, shingle 
roof ; floor, elevated 2 feet above the earth. There should be no loft, 
no place to stow away anything, but pins to hang clothes upon. 
Each house should be provided with a bedstead, cotton mattress, and 
sufficient bed-clothes for comfort for the heads of the family, and also 
for the young ones. 

Clothing should be sufficient, but of no set quantity, as all will use, 
or waste what is given, and many be no better clad with four suits 
than others with two. I know families that never give more than 
ye suits, and their servants are always neater than others with even 
our. 

My rule is, to give for winter a linsey suit, one shirt of best towel- 
ing, one hat, one pair of shoes, a good blanket, costing $2 to $2 50, 
every other year, (or | prefer, after trying three years, a comfort.) In 
the summer, two shirts, two pair pants, and one straw hat. Several 
of my negroes will require two pair pants for winter, and occasionally 
even a third pair, depending mostly upon the material. Others re- 
quire another shirt and a third pair of pants for summer. I seldom 
give two pair of shoes, 

Food is cooked by a woman, who has the children under her 
charge. I do not regard it as good economy, to say nothing of any 
feeling, to require negroes to dd any cooking after their day’s labor 
1s Over, : 

The food is given out daily, a half pound to each hand that goes to 
the fiel@, large and small, water carriers and all; bread and vegetables 
without stint, the latter prepared in my own garden, and dealt out 
to the best advantage, endeavoring to have something every day in 
the year. I think four pounds of clear meat is too much. | have 
negroes here that have had only a half pound each for twenty years, 
and they bid fair to outlive their master, who occasionally forgets his 
duty, and will be a gourmand. I practice on the plan, that all of us 
would be better to be restrained, and that health is best subserved by 
not over-eating. 

My cook would make cotton enough to give the extra one pound. 
The labor in making vegetables would make another pound. | say 
this to show I do not dole out a half pound per day from parsimony. 

My hours of labor, commencing with pitching my crop, is from 
daylight until 12 M.; all hands then come in and remain until 2 
o'clock, P. M., then back to the field unti] dark. Some time in May 
we prolong the rest three hours; and if a very hot day, even four 
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hours. Breakfast is eaten in the field, half an hour to an hour being 
given; or they eat and go to work without being driven in and out— 
all stopping when my driver is ready. 

I give all females half of every Saturday to wash and clean up, my 
cook washing for young men and boys through the week. The 
cabins are scoured once a week, swept out every day, and beds 
made up at noon in summer, by daylight in winter. In the winter, 
breakfast is eaten before going to work, and dinner is carried to the 
hands. 

I do not punish often, but I seldom let an offence pass, making a 
lumping settlement, and then correct for the servant’s remembrance. | 
find it better to whip very little. Young ones being rather treacher- 
ous in their memory, pulling an ear, or a sound box, will bring every 
thing right. 1 am almost afraid I will subject myself to the “chim- 
ney corner theorist’s” animadversion, if | say more, Lu I will risk it. 
Put up a hewed log-house, with a good substantial door, Jock and 
key, story 12 feet high, logs across above, so as to make a regular 
built jail. Have air holes near the ‘ceiling well protected by iron 
bars. The first negro that steals, or runs away, or fights, or who is 
hard to manage in order to get a day’s work, must be locked up 
every night as soon as he comes in from work, and turned out next 
morning ; kept up every Sunday. Negroes are gregarious; they 
dread solitariness, and to be deprived from the little weekly dances 
and chit-chat. They will work to death rather than be shut up. I 
know the advantage, though I have no jail, my house being a similar 
one, yet used for other purposes, 

I have a fiddle in my quarters, and though some of my good old 
brethren in the church would think hard of me, yet I allow dancing; 
ay, | buy the fiddle and encourage it, by giving the boys occa 
sionally a big supper. 

I have no overseer, and do not manage so scientifically as those 
who are able to lay down rules; yet | endeavor to manage so that 
myself, family and negroes may take pleasure and delight in our re- 
lations. 

It is not possible in my usual crude way to give my whole plans, 
but enough is probably said. I permit no night-work, except feeding 
stock and weighing cotton. No work of any kind at noon, unless to 
clean out cabins, and bathe the children when nursing; not even 
washing their clothes. 

I require every servant to be present each Sabbath morning and 
Sabbath evening at family prayers. In the evening the master or 
sometimes a visiter, if a professor, expounds the chapter read. Thus 
my servants hear 100 to 200 chapters read each year anyhow. One 
of my servants, a professor; is sometimes called on to close our exer- 
cises with prayer. 

Owning but few slaves, I am probably able to do a better part by 
them than if there were one or two hundred. But I think | could do 
better if I had enough to permit me to systematize better. 

I would keep a cook and a nurse. I would keep a stock feeder, 
whose whole duty should be to attend to stock in general, to clean 
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out the stable, have troughs filled with food, so that the plow hands 
would have nothing to do but water, clean down, and tie up the 
teams. I would build a house large enough, and use it for a dance- 
house for the young, and those who wished to dance, as well as for 
prayer meetings, and for church on Sunday—making it a rule to be 
present myself occasionally at both, and my overseer always. I 
know the rebuke in store about dancing, but I cannot help it. I be- 
lieve negroes will be better disposed this way than any other. | 
would employ a preacher for every Sabbath. One of my negroes 
can read the Bible, and he has prayer-meeting every Sabbath at four 
o’clock, P, M.—all the negroes attend regularly, no compulsion being 
used, 

I have tried faithfully to break up immorality. I have not known 
an oath to be sworn for a long time. I know of no quarrelling, no 
calling harsh names, and but little stealing. “ Habits of amalgnma- 
tion” I cannot stop ; | c+ check it, but only inthename. I am will- 
ing to be taught, for J have tried everything | know. Yours, truly, 

A Smauy Farmer. 


P, S.—I endeavor to have regularity on going to bed; forbid sitting 
or lying by the fire after bed-time. I require fire makers to be up 
before day in winter, but forbid getting up before day, trotting off 
to the field, and waiting for daylight, as some persons are said to do. 
I forbid my driver from keeping hands in the field when there is an 
appearance of rain. 

My negroes get baits of fresh meat occasionally, but always sea- 
soned high with red pepper. At times I give molasses, sugar, coffee 
and flour, generally laying out about $10 per hand for such luxuries. 


ART. IV.—LIFE AND TIMES OF LAFITTE.* 


Jean Larrrre, “the terror of the Gulf of Mexico,” was a French- 
man, and was born at St. Malos, about the year 1781. He was tall, 
finely formed, and in his pleasant moods was always. agreeable and 
interesting. When conversing upona serious subject, he would 
stand for hours with one eye shut ; at such times, his appearance was 
harsh. 

From his earliest boyhood, he loved to “ play with old ocean’s hoary 
locks ;” and long before he had reached the age of manhood, he had 
made several voyages to the different seaports of Africa and Europe. 
Wi.h a suavity of manners and apparent gentlemanly disposition, 
combined with a majestic deportment, and undoubted courage, he 
swayed the boisterous passions of those rude, untutored tars, of whom 











* The author of this biographical sketch of Lafitte, the ‘ Corsair of the Gulf,’ assures us 
in a letter, that it is ‘‘ compiled from various sources—from individuals who have known 
and served under him—from an old number of the Galveston Civilian—from a note to 
Byron’s Corsair—Frost’s History—from public documents, letters, proclamations, and the 
most generally received accounts of his life and exploits in the books of pirates.” —[Ep.] 
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he was the associate and chief. He was universally esteemed and re- 
spected by all his crew. They were taught to admire his command- 
ing mien, his firmness, his courage, his magnanimity and professional 
skill. 

Soon after attaining the age of majority, unchecked in his bold 
career, with an independent and restless spirit, his aspirations natu- 
rally looked forward to other avenues of ambition than the inglorious 
avocations of private life. To the chivalric spirit the ocean-wave 
offers allurements that nothing on land can equal. There is a proud 
feeling, a strong temptation to tread the peopled deck of a majestic 
ship—to ride, as it were, the warrior-steed of the ocean, triumphant 
over the mountain billows, and conflict of mighty elements. True, 
there may be dangers,—the mutiny—the storm—the wreck—all 
conspire to intimidate the inexperienced youth; but he soon learns 
to turn the imaginary dangers to delight, and look to the honor, the 
fame, that awaits on such bold achievements. The world of waters 
lay before him—and he determined to seek that more congenial life 
upon its bosom, which had been denied him on land, Nor was it 
long before an opportunity was presented. A French East Indiaman, 
under orders for Madras, had taken her full cargo, and only waited a 
favorable wind to weigh anchor. Through the influence of several 
respectable acquaintances and friends, he was offered the birth of 
chief mate, which he accepted. The vessel proceeded on her voyage, 
and nothing of consequence occurred, till on doubling the Cape of 
Good Hope, she was struck by a squall, and suffered so much damage 
by the shock and a fire that broke out in the hold, and other acci- 
dents, that the captain deemed it prudent to put in at the Mauritius 
to repair. During this period a quarrel had arisen between Lafitte 
and the captain, of such an aggravated nature, that the former, whose 
haughty spirit never brooked control, determined to abandon the 
ship the moment she touched port, and refused to proceed on the 
voyage. As soon, therefore, as the vessel landed at the Mauritius, he 
quitted her in disgust, and from this period may be dated his illegal 
connection with the ocean, His restless spirit had been inflamed by 
the romantic exploits of the hardy bucaniers of the time, whose 
names and deeds had resounded over every land and sea; and he re- 
solved to imitate, if not surpass, their most brilliant actions, and 
leave a fame to the future that would not soog be forgotten. 

He did not remain long inactive. Several privateers were at this 
time fitting out at the island, the captaincy of one of which was offered 
Lafitte, and accepted. She was a beautiful fast-sailing vessel, and 
Lafitte spared no pains to make her the pride of the sea. Thus 
equipped, he attacked indiscriminately the weaker vessels of every 
nation, and though he accumulated vast sums of gold and silver, and 
enriched his crew, these sums were as soon squandered in profligacy 
and liberality ; and his desires increasing with success, he resolved, 
without hesitation, to embark in the slave-trade. While at the Sey- 
chelles taking in a cargo of these miserable victims bound for the 
Mauritius, he was chased by an English man-of-war as far north as 
the equator ; and not having sufficient provisions to carry him to the 
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French colony, with that energy, boldness and decision for which 
he was remarkable, he immediately put the helm about, and made 
for the Bay of Bengal, with the design of replenishing his stores from 
some English vessels then in port. He had not lost sight of his for- 
midable pursuer many days, before he fell in with an English 
armed schooner with a numerous crew; which, after a sanguinary 
conflict, he captured. His own ship was but two hundred tons, car- 
rying two guns only and twenty-six men, nineteen of whom he trans- 
ferred to the schooner, of which he took the command, and proceeded 
to cruise on the coast of Bengal. He had not cruised many days on 
this coast, teeming as it was in rich prizes, before he fell in with the 
Pagoda, an English East Indiaman, carrying a battery of twenty-six 
twelve pounders, and manned with one hundred and fifty men. He 
so manceuvred his vessel, as to induce the enemy to believe him a 
Ganges pilot ; and as soon as he had the weathergauge of the ship, 
he suddenly boarded, eutlass in hand, and put all who resisted to the 
sword. Lafitte transferred his command to the captured vessel, and 
immediately made sail for the Mauritius, where he arrived, sold both 
his prizes, and purchased a strong, well-built ship, called the “La 
Confiance,” in which he put twenty-six guns, and two hundred and 
fifty men. Shortly after, (in the year 1807,) he sailed in her for the 
coast of British India ; and while cruising off the Sand Heads, fell in 
with the “ Queen” East Indiaman, pierced for forty guns, and manned 
with a crew of about four hundred men. All eyes were upon her. 
She moved majestic on her way, as in defiance of his inferior force, 
and confident of her own strength. Yet Lafitte was not to be intim- 
idated. He determined to take her. Accordingly, he addressed a 
powerful speech to his men—excited their wildest imaginations, and 
almost seemed to realize their most unbounded anticipations. This 
speech had the desired effect. Every man waved his hat and hand, 
and cried aloud for action. The Queen bore down upon him in all 
the confidence of victory, and gave him a tremendous broadside, but 
owing to the height, did but little execution. Before the commence- 
ment of the action, he had ordered his men to lay flat upon deck, so 
that the crew of the Queen, believing they were all killed or wounded, 
unwarily came alongside, with intention to grapple and board. At 
this moment Lafitte gave a whistle, and in an instant the deck was 
bristling with armed men. While yet the smoke prevailed, he or- 
dered his hands into the tops and upon the yards, whence they poured 
down an incessant fire of shells, bombs, and grenades into the fore- 
eastle of the Indiaman, producing such havoc and slaughter among 
the crew, that they were obliged to retreat. At this critical juncture, 
he beat to arms, and placing a favorite at the head of forty of his men 
with pistols in hand and daggers in their clenched teeth, ordered 
them to board, They rushed upon deck, driving back the panic- 
stricken crowd, who retreated to the steerage, and attempted to 
maintain a position. Lafitte now followed, at the head of a second 
division of boarders, engaged the captain of the Indiaman, who stood 
in a desperate position of defence, and after a severe conflict, slew 
him, Still the crew of the Queen maintained their post, and fought 
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bravely. Lafitte, impatient at their obstinacy, pointed at them a 
swivel, surcharged with grape and canister; when, seeing extermina- 
tion the result of further resistance, they surrendered, ‘The vessel 
was then abandoned to plunder, and large amounts of gold and silver 
coin divided among the crew. 

The fame of this exploit spread over the Indian seas, and struck 
such a panic in the British commerce, that it was under the necessity 
of employing strong convoys to protect its trade. Seeing all hope 
of success cut off in this quarter, Lafitte concluded once more to re- 
turn to his native France. On his way thither, he doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and coasted along the Gulf of Guinea and the Bight of 
Benin. On his way he captured two valuable prizes Jaden with palm- 
oil, ivory and gold dust. Arriving at St. Malos, the place of his 
birth, he disembarked, and shortly after sold to advantage the La 
Confiance, the two prizes and their valuable cargoes, and trod once 
more his native soil—opulent and renowned, where ten years previous 
he was scarcely known. 

But he did not remain long inactive. His restless spirit, like a 
caged eagle, longed once more for his native element, the breeze, the 
battle, and the storm. Accordingly, he fitted out a brigantine, mount- 
ing twenty guns, and a crew of one hundred and fifty men, and made 
sail for Guadaloupe. On his way thither, and among the West India 
Islands, he continued the same successful career that had formerly 
attended his arms, captured several rich prizes which he disposed of 
on his arrival, and started for another cruise. While absent, the 
British invested Guadaloupe by sea and by land, and which, as is well 
known, finally capitulated. During the blockade, many privateers 
commissioned by the government of that island, were atsea, and which, 
after the capture, dared not return. Lafitte was one of these, in conse- 
quence of which he sailed for Carthagena, which had but recently de- 
clared its independence of Spain. From the government of Carthagena 
these privateers received commissions to cruise against Spanish bot- 
toms, and under the Republican flag committed great havoc among the 
Spanish merchantmen trading in the Gulf of Mexico, Not being per- 
mitted to dispose of any of their prizes, which were valuable and 
numerous, in any of the harbors or ports of the United States, who 
were then at peace with Great Britain, and bound to preserve the 
neutrality of their territory, they smuggled immense quantities of 
goods into New-Orleans, through the inlets of Barrataria, in direct vio- 
lation of the revenue laws of the United States. 

Under the denomination of Barrataria, is comprised part of the 
coast of Louisiana, to the West of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
comprehended between Bastien Bay on the east, and the mouths of 
the Bayou Lafourche on the west. Adjacent to the sea are numer- 
ous lakes communicating with one another by several large bayous, 
with a great number of branches. Barrataria Island, which is formed 
by the largest of these bays of the same name, is situated about 
latitude 29° 15’, longitude 92° 30’, and is as remarkable for the 
salubrity of the atmosphere, as for the superior quality of shell- 
fish with which the waters abound. Contiguous to the sea there 
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is another island formed by the two arms or passes of this bay and 
the sea, called Grande Terre. This island is six miles in length, and 
from two to three miles in breadth, running parallel with the coast. 
The western entrance is called the Grande Passe, and has from nine 
to ten feet water, though the harbor, the only secure one on the coast, 
(formerly frequented by the pirates,) lies about two leagues from 
the open sea. Here, amid the innumerable branches of bayous, 
passes, and inextricable cypress swamps, persons may lie concealed 
from the strictest scrutiny. In 1811, Lafitte fortified the eastern and 
western points of this island, and-established a regular depot. Here 
the prizes were brought, and sold to the inhabitants of the adjoining 
districts, who resorted to these places for the purpose of obtaining 
cheap bargains in matters of trade, and without being at all solicitous 
to conceal the object of their journey. No effective measures having 
been taken to expel them, they continued their depredations upon 
the Spanish commerce, and sometimes ventured to attack vessels of 
other nations. They were generally regarded as pirates, but it is 
probable that most, if not all of them, were commissioned by the 
Carthagenian government. 

But it was impossible for this state of things to continue long 
without being checked by the general government, and particularly 
by the state of Louisiana. In order more effectually to break up 
and destroy these establishments, which were becoming daily more 
formidable by their boldness and reckless disregard to all law or 
threats, the governor thought proper to strike at the head. Lafitte, 
soon after his arrival at Barrataria, seems to have laid aside that 
boldness and audacity which characterized his former career, He 
had amassed an immense quantity of plunder, and as he was obliged to 
have dealings with the merchants of the United States and the West 
Indies, and collect the debts due him from the sale of booty, he was 
forced to be more circumspect, and cloak as much as possible his 
real character. Nevertheless, he was generally known to the inhabi- 
tants of the city of New-Orleans from his immediate connection, and 
his onee having been a fencing-master in that city, of great repute, 
which art he had learned in Bonaparte’s army, where he had been a 
captain. 

Such was the notoriety inspired by his frequent and daring depre- 
dations, that the governor offered five hundred dollars for his head ; 
which Lafitte, on hearing, answered in retaliation, by offering fifteen 
thousand dollars for the head of the governor, The governor seeing 
his authority set at defiance, ordered out a company, under the com- 
mand of a captain who had formerly served under Lafitte, and autho- 
rized him to burn and destroy all the property of the bucaniers, and 
to bring them to New-Orleans for trial. But the expedition proved 
disastrous. Lafitte suffered them to approach his fortifications with- 
out molestation, and whilst they flattered themselves with a speedy 
destruction of the pirates, they heard a sound like that of a boat- 
swain’s whistle, and before they could strike a blow, found themselves 
surrounded by armed men of superior force, and all avenues of re- 
treat cut off. And it was on this occasion that Lafitte showed that 
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characteristic nobleness and generosity of his nature which glitters 
like a jewel in the darkness of a thousand crimes. Instead of execut- 
ing the man who had come to take away his life, and destroy all that 
was dear to him, he loaded him with presents, and suffered him to 
return unmolested and in safety to New-Orleans. ‘This cireum- 
stance, together with other concurrent events, proved conclusively 
that the pirates were not to be taken by land; and the navy of 
the United States was yet too feeble to effect anything of conse- 
quence by sea, and had on one occasion been actually repulsed, and 
was obliged to retreat before the overwhelming forces of Lafitte. 

In the early part of 1814, Commodore Paterson, of the United 
States Navy, received orders from Washington to disperse or de- 
stroy the illicit establishment at Barrataria. Accordingly, he left 
New-Orleans on the 11th of June in that year, accompanied by Col. 
Ross, with a detachment of seventy-one picked men from the Forty- 
Fourth Regiment of United States Infantry. On the 12th he reached 
the schooner Caroline, which had been stationed below at Plaque- 
mine, to accompany the expedition. On the 13th he formed a june- 
ture with the gun-boats at the Balize, sailed from the southwest pass 
on the evening of the 15th, and at half-past eight o’clock, A.M., on the 
16th, made the island of Barrataria. He discovered a number of 
vessels in the harbor, some of which displayed Carthagenian colors, 
After remaining in the offing several hours, he discovered the enemy 
forming in a line of battle across the entrance of the harbor, and at 
ten o'clock, the wind being light and favorable, he formed the order 
of battle with six gun-boats and the Sea Horse tender, mounting one 
six-pounder and fifteen men, and a launch mounting one twelve- 
pound carronade ; the schooner Caroline drawing too much water to 
cross the bar. At half-past ten o’clock, he perceived several smokes 
along the coast as signals, and at the same time a white flag hoisted on 
board a schooner at the fort, an American flag at the main-mast head, 
and a Carthagenian flag at her topping lift. He replied by a white 
flag at his main. At eleven o'clock, discovering that the pirates had 
fired two of their best schooners, he hauled down the white flag and 
made the signal for battle, at the same time hoisting a large white 
flag with the motto, “ Pardon to deserters.” At the approach of our 
forces, which were diminished by two of the gun-boats grounding on 
the bar, the Barratarians abandoned their vessels in the most dis- 
orderly flight. A launch and two barges were sent in pursuit of 
them, and though they were closely pursued, they succeeded in mak- 
ing their eseape over the numerous bays and morasses of the adjacent 
district. About noon, however, that day, Commodore Paterson took 
possession of all their vessels in harbor, consisting of six fine schooners 
and one felucca, cruisers, and prizes of the pirates, and one armed 
schooner under Carthagenian colors, found in company, and ready to 
oppose his command. Col. Ross now landed at the head of his 
troops, took possession of their establishment on shore, consisting of 
about forty houses of different sizes, badly constructed, and thatched 
with palmetto leaves. 

Commodore Paterson, in his report to the Secretary of War, goes 
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on to say :—“ When I perceived the enemy forming their vessels into 
a line of battle, [ felt confident from their number, and a very advan- 
tageous position, they would have fought me. Their not doing so I 
regret. For had they done so, I should have been enabled more 
effectually to destroy or make prisoners of them and their leaders ; but 
it is a subject of great satisfaction to me to have effected the object of 
my enterprize without the loss of 2 man. 

“The enemy had mounted on their vessels twenty pieces of cannon 
of different calibre, and as I have since learned, from eight hundred 
to one thousand men of all nations and colors.” 

Early in the morning of the 20th, the Caroline, which was anchored 
off shore about five miles, discovered a strange sail to eastward, and 
immediately gave chase. The enemy stood for Grande Terre with all 
sail set, and at half-past eight hauled her wind off shore to escape ; 
when Lieutenant Spedding was sent, with four boats armed and 
manned, to prevent her passing the harbor. At nine o’clock, A. M., 
the chase fired upon the Caroline, which was returned, each vessel con- 
tinuing to fire when their long guns would reach, At ten o'clock, 
the chase grounded outside the bar, and the Caroline, from the shoal- 
ness of the water, was obliged to haul her wind off the shore and give 
up the chase. A fire was now opened upon the chase across the 
island from the gun vessels, and at half-past ten o’clock she struck 
her colors and surrendered. She proved to be the armed schooner 
General Bolivar, consisting of an armament of one long brass eighteen- 
pounder, one long brass six-pounder, two twelve-pounders, small arms, 
&e., and twenty-one packages of dry goods. On the afternoon of 
the 23d, Commodore Paterson got under headway with the whole 
squadron, in all seventeen vessels, (one having escaped the night pre- 
vious,) and on the next day arrived at New-Orleans, 

This expedition struck a panic among tlie freebooters, whose opera- 
tions from this time were veiled in the deepest mystery, and con- 
ducted with the utmost caution and cireumspection. 

The British early saw the importance of this hold, and after several 
ineffectual overtures to induce Lafitte to espouse their cause, they 
attacked him on several occasions with the intention of taking their 
prizes, and even their armed vessels ; but were as frequently repulsed 
with loss and mortification. One of these attempts was on the 23d 
of June, 1813, when a British sloop anchored at the entrance of the 
pass, and sent out her boats to endeavor to take two privateers an- 
chored off Cat Island, but were repulsed with considerable loss. They, 
however, did not despair. On the 3d of September, 1814, an English 
man-of-war, (Sophia,) appeared off the harbor, and after firing on the 
inhabitants, hoisted a flag of truce. This conduct was so incompre- 
hensible, that Lafitte set out for the ship in a small boat, to inquire 
the cause. When about half way between the ship and the shore, 
he saw a yawl let down from the stern of the ship, and make directly 
toward him. Suspecting treachery, his first impression was to fly— 
but seeing them close upon him, he resolved to brave it out and meet 
them. ‘The yawl was soon alongside, well manned, displaying at her 
stern a British ensign, and at her bow a flag of truce. Captain Lockyer, 
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commander of the man-of-war, hailed them, and asked if Lafitte was 
aboard, and beimg answered in the negative, gave him a package with 
instructions to guard it with great care, and to present it to Lafitte 
with his own hands, which he promised to perform. In the mean 
time, a strong inwardly current had drifted both boats near shore— 
lined with upwards of two hundred men—and Lafitte finding his op- 
ponent in his power, briefly told him, “I am he whom ye seek.” As 
soon as landed, he conducted them to his house, amid the vociferations 
of his people demanding their lives upon the instant, or to send them 
to Jackson at New-Orleans, to be hung as spies. Lafitte, whose in- 
fluence and decision was greater than their indignation, dissuaded 
them from such rash acts, and pacified them with promises of speedy 
revenge. When the tumult was quelled, he opened the package, 
which consisted of three papers, and read over their contents in 
silence. The first was a letter from Captain Perey, of his Majesty’s 
sloop-of-war Hermes ; the second was also a letter from Colonel Nicols, 
commander of the British land forces in Florida ; the third an inflam- 
matory address to the Louisianians, clothed in florid eloquence and 
patriotic sentiment, calling on them to support the mother country. 

As soonas Captain Lockyer perceived that Lafitte had finished read- 
ing the packages, and conjecturing from his silence: and looks that 
some doubt hung heavy on his mind, and knowing no time was to be 
lost and no effort left untried, he regarded Lafitte with an anxious 
eye, and pushing up his point, spoke forcibly of the advantage, the 
fame, the glory, that would attend his decision in their favor ; and, 
as a further inducement, offered him the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, to be paid as soon as he set foot at Pensacola. Lafitte hesi- 
tated, but Captain Lockyer pressing his reasons, endeavored at once 
to bring his mind to a decision, which, when once formed, he knew 
was irrevocable. He further offered him the rank of Post Captain in 
the British navy, the command of a frigate, and the pardon for all 
past offences, To such a man as Lafitte, in whom ambition, self- 
aggrandizement, and fame, were the predominant elements, such offers 
might seem irresistible ; but he had greater and nobler aims in view. 
He therefore demanded a few days for consideration, and though 
they remonstrated against delay with all the eloquence and persuasive 
language that might swerve his intent, he abruptly left them, and 
retired at a distance to avoid a further repetition of argument, which, 
if he had considered a moment, might have induced him to adopt a 
different course. 

While absent, his men rushed upon Captain Lockyer and the other 
officer, and secured them as prisoners. As soon as Lafitte was in- 
formed of this outrage, he assembled his people by torch-light, and 
addressing them in an eloquent manner, showed the disgrace of vio- 
lating the laws of hospitality, the total disregard to the flag of truce, 
and that by their mistaken policy they would lose forever the only 
favorable opportunity of discovering what were the enemy’s inten- 
tions against the southern detachment of the American army. After 
this harangue, they were persuaded to let Lafitte act as he judged 
proper ; and on the following morning he released the prisoners, and 
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apologized for their incarceration. On the 4th of September, 1814, 
Lafitte wrote to Captain Lockyer,* who was still cruising off the place, 
stating that he would require two weeks for consideration, and would 
at that time give him a definite answer ; but that, all things considered, 
he thought he should accept his offer. On the same day he dispatched 
another letter to Mr. Blaque,t+ of the Louisiana House of Represen- 
tatives, inclosing all the papers the British officer had given him, as also 
a letter to Governor Claiborne, recapitulating the offers of the enemy, 
and showing, in strong language, the importance of the hold he occupied, 
and that it was both his desire, and the desire of his men, to enlist in 
the American cause, provided an act of oblivion for all past offences 
be granted them. 

These letters and papers were delivered by Mr. Blaque to the go- 
vernor, who immediately laid them before the Committee of Safety 
and Defence, over which he presided. The result was, that Mr. Rau- 
cher, Lafitte’s messenger, was sent back with instructions to Lafitte 
to take no final steps until the committee could act and decide upon 
his proposition, and that in the mean time he should remain under 
the protection of the government. 

The two weeks having elapsed, Captain Lockyer again appeared in 
the offing ; but La Fitte took no notice of the signals, and as soon as 
he disappeared—having received a passport from General Jackson— 


Barrataria, 4th September, 1814. 





*To Caprain Lockyer : 

Sir—The confusion which prevailed in our camp yesterday and this morning, and of 
which you have a complete knowledge, has Bmw FY me answering in a precise manner 
to the object of your mission ; nor even at this time can I give you all the satisfaction that 
you desire ; however, if you could grant me a fortnight, I would be entirely at your dis- 

al at the end of that time. This delay is indispensable to enable me to put my affairs 
in order. You may communicate with me, by sending a boat at the eastern point of the 
pass, where I will be found. You have inspired me with more confidence than the admi 
ral, your superior officer, could have done himself; with you alone I wish to deal, and 
from you also I will claim in due time the reward of the services which I may render you. 
Yours, &ce., 
J. LAaFIrre. 
Barrataria, September 4th, 1814. 
t To GovERNoR CLAIBORNE: 

Sir—In the firm persuasion that the choice made of you to fill the office of first magis- 
trate of this state, was dictated by the esteem of your fellow-citizens and was conferred 
on merit, I confidently address you on an affair on which may depend the safety of this 
country. I offer to you to restore to this state several citizens who, perhaps, in your eyes, 
have lost that title. I offer you them, however, such as you would wish to find them, 
ready to exert their utmost efforts in defence of the country. This point of Louisiana, 
which I occupy, is of great importance in the present crisis. I tender my services to 
defend it ; and the only reward I ask is that a stop be put to the proscription against me 
and my edherents by an act of oblivion, for all that has been done hitherto. I am the stray 
sheep wishing to return to the fold. If you are thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
my offences, f should appear to you much less guilty, and still worthy to discharge the 
duties of a good citizen. I have never sailed under any flag but that of the Republic of 
Carthagena, and my vessels are perfectly regular in that respect. If I could have brought 
my lawful prizes into the ports of this state, I should not have employed the illicit means 
that have caused me to be proscribed. I decline saying more on the subject, until I have 
the honor of your Excellency’s answer, which, I am persuaded, can enly be dictated by 
wisdom. Should you not answer favorably to my ardent desires, I declare to you that 
will instantly leave the country, to avoid the imputation of having co-operated towards an 
invasion on this point, which cannot fail to take place, and rest secure in the acquittal of 


my conscience. 
I have the honor to be, your Excellency’s, &c., 
J. Larirre. 
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he embarked for,New-Orleans, He was taken to the governor’s re 
ception room, aff™ found him and General Jackson there alone. They 
both welcomed him with cordiality, and expressed their personal 
wishes that his request should be acceded to, and undertook to use 
their influence in the council of state to that effect. When about to 
depart, the old hero grasped his hand with emotion, and as he reach- 
ed the door, said, “ Farewell—l trust the next time we meet will be 
in the ranks of the American.army.” 

The Committee of Defence was convened, the papers laid before it, 
and La Fitte’s proposition accepted. The governor, hereupon, is- 
sued his proclamation, inviting the Baratarians to join the standard of 
the United States, and was authorized to say, that, should their con- 
duct in the field meet the approbation of the Major-General, that of- 
ficer will unite with the governor in a request to the President of 
the United States, to extend to each and every individual, so acting, 
a free and full pardon. Thus general orders were placed in the hands 
of Lafitte, who circulated them among his dispersed followers, most 
of whom readily embraced the conditions, and flocked to the stand- 
ard of the United States. Lafitte’s elder brother, who had previ- 
ously been apprehended by the American authorities, and thrown 
into prison in New-Orleans, was released, and permitted to join his 
companions. 

The movements and operations of General Jackson in defence of 
New-Orleans, are too well known to need repetition in this place. 
From the intelligence received, it was evident that the British fleet 
would make an effort to co-operate with the troops already landed. 
To prevent this, the forts on the river were strongly fortified, and fill. 
ed with brave men to resist an attack in that direction. Major Rey- 
nolds and Captain Lafitte were ordered to put the passes of Barratana 
and Bayou Lafourche in the best possible state of defence, lest the 
enemy should, by these entries, unite with its forces on the east side 
of the river, and attack Jackson’s lines on the flank and rear, This 
was accordingly done. Some of Lafitte’s men were retained at Fort 
St. Philip, others were sent to the fort of Petite Coquilles, and the 
Bayou St. John. 

After these arrangements had been effected, from the 22d of De- 
cember to the Ist of January, the British were actively preparing to 
execute their designs, and several engagements took place; but no- 
thing decisive was effected on either side. At length, the ever-me- 
morable eighth dawned upon the plains of Chalmettee. The mists of 
night were slowly melting away before the light of the winter-morn. 
The awakening murmurs of the camp arose, and the banners streamed 
and flapped along the breastwork, behind which stood the American 
army, waiting the signal of action. Suddenly, dark masses of the 
enemy were seen at the distance of nine hundred yards, moving ra- 
pitity across the plain, sublime and appalling enough to quicken the 
pulsations of the stoutest heart. Instantly a tremendous fire was 
opened on them from the batteries: but, undaunted by the danger, 
the veterans pressed steadily forward amid a fearful carnage, making 
the earth smoke and thunder as they came, closing up their front as 
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one after another fell, and only pausing when they hed the slip- 
pery edge of the glacis. Here it was found that the g ladders and 
fascines had been forgotten, and a halt occurred till they could be 
sent for and brought up. Along the whole range of the breastwork 
rolled a fieree, devouring fire, emptying the saddles of those brave 
horsemen with fearful rapidity, and strewing the earth with the bodies 
of riders and steeds together. Unable to withstand the deadly fire 
of the American rifles, the enemy fell back in disorder from the foot 
of the parapet. At this crisis, amid the confusion of his bravest 
troops, Packenham, with a dauntless courage, galloped up, and dash- 
ing himself at the head of the 44th regiment, rallied his men and 
cheered them on, with uncovered head, to the very foot of the glacis. 
While cheering on his troops, a ball struck him, and he fell mortally 
wounded. Appalled by this sight, his brave troops recoiled. But 
their officers, calling to remembrance the terrific assault of Badajos, 
brought them once again to the attack. With desperate but unavail- 
ing courage, they strove to force their way over the ditch and up the 
fatal entrenchments; but the rifles of the Americans met them at 
every step, and mowed them down in columns, Again and again, 
did those splendid squadrons wheel to re-form, and charge with deaf- 
ening shouts, while their nodding plumes and glittering bayonets, like 
forests of steel, gleamed through the smoke of battle. 

Led on by the gallant Keane, the Southern Highlanders, who had 
faced death in many a well-fought field, continued to press on, not- 
withstanding the tempest ,of grape and shot which swept the plain. 
But that same wasting fire received them. The bulwarks of the Ame- 
rican army seemed girded with fire, so rapid and constant were the 
discharges. At the head of his gallant troops fell the intrepid Keane. 
Burning to revenge the death of their commanders, the Highlanders 
rushed forward with inextinguishable fury. The whole plain was fill- 
ed with marching squadrons of horse, galloping wildly, while the 
thunder of the cannon and fierce rattle of musketry, amid which now 
and then was heard the blast of a thousand trumpets and strains of 
martial music, filled the air. Still the veterans of the Peninsula 
pressed on, mounting on each others’ shoulders to gain a foothold in 
the works, where they fought with the ferocity of frantic lions, mad 
with pain, rage and despair. Few, however, reached this point, and 
those who clambered up the entrenchments were bayoneted as they 
appeared. Three times the enemy advanced to the assault, and three 
times was he driven back in wild disorder. 

The smoke of battle was rolling furiously over the host, and all 
seemed confusion and chaos in their ranks. The plain was already 
encumbered with nearly two. thousand dead and wounded, and the 
charging squadrons fell so fast that a rampart of dead bodies was 
soon formed around them. Along the whole length of the breastwork 
burst forth one incessant sheet of flame, and as fast as the heads of 
the columns appeared, they melted away before the murderous can- 
nonade. 

During the engagement, the voice of Lafitte was heard along the 
lines, encouraging his men to action. He had been stationed at one 
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of the important embrasures under the edge of the Mississippi, with 
Dominique, his countryman, and second in command. ‘The French 
are among the first artillerists in the world, and these were some of 
the best of them. On that memorable day they achieved those bril- 
liant fetes of daring and valor worthy of their former fame. From 
their two batteries poured forth a terrific fire, which mowed down the 
ranks of the enemy like the harvest before the scythe of the reaper. 
In the heat of the engagement, a portion of the British troops, borne 
away by an irresistible ardor, and frantic with rage, rushed within the 
outposts, forcing a small party there to retreat. Before the batteries 
could be brought to bear, the enemy advanced with loud shouts of 
triumph at their brief success. In an instant Lafitte charged upon 
them with his men, outside the breastwork, which they had not yet 
gained, and dashing among the disorderad ranks, raged like a lion 
amid his prey. He cut down two of the officers in command with 
his own arm, and his men, with the rapidity of lightning, brandish- 
ing their sabres, burst through the .thiuned ranks of the enemy, 
who, appalled by the suddenness and efficacy of the movement, re- 
tired in confusion and dismay. At places where the fiercest strug- 
gles had been made, the dead were piled in heaps. Finding that 
victory was hopeless,—General Lambert, on whom the command now 
devolved, gave orders to retreat, and fell back in great confusion. 
Thus closed one of the most sanguinary battles on record. The na- 
tional pride was gratified not only in the preservation of the city, 
but in the reflection that its brave defenders had met and overthrown 
the conquerors of Peninsular Europe. 

General Jackson, in his officiai report to the Secretary of War, did 
not fail to commend the gallant exploits and chivalrous daring of 
the brave band of Barratariays; and in consequence, President Madi- 
son, after peace, issued his proclamation, granting full pardon* to all 
those who had been engaged in defence of New-Orleans. 





* Tue PresipEnt’s ProcuamMatTion.—“ Among the many evils produced by the wars, 
which, with little intermission, have afflicted Europe, and extended their ravages into 
other quarters of the globe, for a period exceeding twenty years, the dispersion of a con- 
siderable portion of the inhabitants of different countries, in sorrow and in want, has not 
been the en injurious to human happiness, nor the least severe trial of human virtue. 

“Tt has been long ascertained that many foreigners, flying from the danger of their own 
home, and that some citizens, forgetful of their duty, have co-operated in forming an es- 
tablishment on the island of Barrataria, near the mouth of the river Mississippi, for the 
purpose of a clandestine and a lawless trade: the government of the United States 
caused the establishment to be broken up and destroyed; and having obtained the means 
of designating the offenders of every description, it only remained to answer the demands 
of justice by inflicting an exemplary punishment. 

“ But it has since been reprecoustil thas the offenders have manifested a sincere peni- 
tence ; that they have abandoned the prosecution of the worst cause for the support of the 
best, anc, particularly, that they have exhibited, in the defence of New-Orleans, unequiv- 
ocal traits of courage and fidelity. Offenders, who have refused to become the associates 
of the enemy in the war, upon the most seducing terms of invitation ; and who have aided 
to repel his hostile invasion of the territory of the United States, can no longer be consid- 
ered as objects of punishment, but as objects of a generous forgiveness. 

“Tt has, therefore, been seen, with great satisfaction, that the General Assembly of the 
State of Louisiana earnestly recommend those offenders to the benefit of a full pardon; 
and in compliance with that recommendation, as well as in consideration of all the other 
extraordinary circumstances of the case, I, (James Madison,) President of the United 
States of America, do issue this proclamation, hereby granting, publishing and declaring, a 
free and full pardon of all offences committed in violation of any act or acts of the Con- 
gress of the said United States, touching the revenue, trade and navigation thereof, or 
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Lafitte, restored to respectability, might have lived to an honor- 
able old age, esteemed and respected by all around him, He traded 
awhile in and about New-Orleans, but soon became dissatisfied and 
impatient of the restraints of civilization. His soul was as free as 
his native element, and he pined once more for the field of action, 
where his armament might ride in watchfulness over the world of 
waters, beneath the meteor-flag that floats over every sea, and fans 
every shore, 

As early as 1812, he built a small village upon the site of the pre- 
sent city of Galveston—his own house being two stories and well 
furnished—all others were one story, and of a plainer construction. 
They procured their building materials from New-Orleans, with which 
place they kept up a regular intercourse and commerce. In fact, La- 
fitte boasted, that he had made half the merchants of that city rich, 
About the year 1819, the Governor of Galveston, a Mexican general 
by the name of Longe, gave him a commission for the several vessels 
which he owned in partnership with those whom he had always re- 
tained in his employ ; and Gen. Humbert, the subsequent governor, 
also gave him commissions for smaller boats, which he had construct- 
ed with a view of running far up the inland rivers. It is believed, 
from this time, that he kept up a regular life of robbing, smuggling, 
and piracy, though he uniformly alleged that his depredations were 
committed alone on vessels sailing under the Spanish flag. Two of 
these boats having robbed a plantation on the Marmento river, be- 
longing te an American citizen, were captured by the boats of the 
United States schooner Lynx, mounting five guns. Lafitte, to pro- 
pitiate the government, hung at his yard-arm one of the men engaged 
in the affair, and disclaimed the intimation of having given such orders, 
or sanctioned their proceeding. Shortly after, however, the Lynx 
captured two of his vessels, discovered in smuggling along our coast ; 
and it was now evident, that he must have had some previous know- 
ledge of these acts, and have been an accomplice in the transaction. 

Nevertheless, he carried on his depredations with great secrecy, 
and in a short time, amassed immense sums of money, which were 
carried to the wild and uninhabited islands along the southern coast 


touching the intercourse and commerce of the United States with foreign nations, at any 
time before the eighth day of January, in the present year, one thousand eight hundred 
and fifteen, by any person or persons whatsoever, being inhabitants of New-Orleans and 
the adjacent country, or being inhabitants of the said island of Barrataria, and the places 
adjacent ; Provided. that every person, claiming the benefit of this full pardon, in v.der to 
entitle himself thereto, shall produce a certificate in writing from the governor of the State 
of Louisiana, stating that such person has aided in the defence of New-Orleans and the 
adjacent country, during the invasion thereof as aforesaid. 

“ And I do hereby further authorize and direct all suits, indictments, and prosecutions 
for fines, penalties, and forfeitures, against eny person or persons, who shall be entitled to 
the benefit of this full pardon, forthwith to be stayed, discontinued and released: All 
civil officers are hereby required, ye to the Tnties of their respective stations, to 
carry this proclamation into immediate and faithful execution. 

“ Done at the City of Washington, the sixth day of February, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and n, and of the Independence of the United States the thirty-ninth. 

“ By the President, 
“ James MapIson. 


“ James Monroe, Acting Secretary of State.’’ 
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of Louisiana, and divided among the crew. Twenty thousand dollars, 
concealed in kegs, was discovered a few years ago, on Caillou, by an 
individual named Wagner, in company with six others, who was 
murdered by his comrades ; the treasure carried off, but nothing since 
has ever been heard of them. Gold bars, of great value, have since 
been discovered among the islands of Barrataria, and it is probable 
great treasures may be elsewhere concealed, for these pirates were all 
rich, and Lafitte is said @0 have spent sixty thousand dollars in 
fashionable society, during a short stay at Washington City. 

About this time the Texas revolution burst forth, and many signal 
battles were fought or land and sea, until the lone star of the repub- 
lic rose in refulgent beauty on the horizon of nations. Foremgst 
in the cause of freedom was Lafitte. He commanded the Jupiter, 
one of his own cruisers, the first vessel ever chartered by the new 
government, and by the very terror of his name, spread panic and 
dismay among the enemy. He was rewarded for his gallant services 
by being appointed Governor of Galveston, a post of honor and dis- 
tinction. Not long after, an American ship was boarded near our 
coast, and rifled of a large amount of specie; and the Jupiter having 
arrived at Galveston with a great quantity of that commodity on 
beard, Lafitte was immediately suspected, and one of our men-of- 
war, under Lieut. Madison, received orders to cruise off the coast, 
and vigilantly watch his manceuvres. Lafitte became highly exas- 
perated at this proceeding, and addressed a letter* to the commander, 
demanding by what authority he continued to lie before that port of 
which he was governor. The commander made no reply, but still 
continued to keep a strict look-out, and watch the operations of La- 
fitte, who, burning with indignation, resolved to set his authority at 
defiance. 

In the great storm of 1818, he lost many men and four vessels, 
three of which were foundered at sea, and one went ashore on Virgi- 
nia point, on the opposite side of the bay. In consequence of which 
accident, he sent Lafage to New-Orleans, to have built a new schooner, 
which, when finished and manned, mounted two guns as her heavy 
ordnance, and a crew of fifty men. As soon as their vessel was 








* To the Commander of the American Cruiser, off the Port of Galveston: 

Srr,—I am convinced that you are a cruiser of the navy, ordered by your government. 
I have therefore deemed it proper to inquire into the cause of your lying before this port, 
without communicating your intention. I shall by this message inform you, that the port 
of Galveston belongs to, and is in possession of the Republic of Te nd was made 
a port of entry the 9th October last. And whereas the Supreme Congreas have thought 
properto appoint me as governor of this place, in consequence of which, if you have an 
demands on said government, or persons belonging to or residing in the same, you will 
please to send an officer with such demands, whom, you may be assured, will be treated 
with the greatest politeness, and receive every satisfaction required. But if you are 
ordered, or should you attempt to enter this port ina hostile manner, my oath and my duty 
to the government compels me to rebut your intentions at the expense of my life. 

To prove to you my intentions towards the welfare and harmony of -your government, 
I cond Guten the declarations of several prisoners, who were taken into custody yester- 
~- day, and by a court of inquiry appointed for that purpose, were found guilty of robbing 
the inhabitants of the United States of a number of slaves and specie. The gentleman 
bearing this message will give you any reasonable information relating to this place, that 
may be required. Yours, &c., J. LaFirrs, 
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launched, Lafage took command, and made a short cruise, in which he 
captured a vessel, and was proceeding with her under flowing sheets, 
to Lafitte’s station, when he was met by the United States cutter, 
Alabama, on her way to the Mississippi. The cutter, suspecting the 
character of the schooner, bore down and hailed her, but was answer- 
ed by a tremendous volley of gun-shot, which cut her rigging, and se- 
riously disabled six of her crew. A desperate action ensued, and 
Lafage, after losing the greater part of hig bravest men, surrendered. 
The vessel and her prize were brought mto our port, at Bayou St. 
John, and the captured crew taken in irons to New-Orleans, where, 
at the next session of the Circuit Court of the United States, they 
were tried, condemned, and executed. 

‘Lafitte was highly exasperated at the result of this trial ; he seem- 
ed to think that the whole’ world was against him, and resolved there- 
fore to wage an indiscriminate war against all mankind. He had 
lately received a commission in the navy of the Colombian republic, 
and selling all his vessels, avowed his intention of immediately en- 
listing in the service, But he was secretly planning other great 
schemes. He called together his scattered crew, and with the proceeds 
of the sale of his vessels, bought a stout, large, fast-sailing brigantine, 
on which he placed an armament of sixteen guns, and a crew of one 
hundred and sixteen men. Thus equipped, he went forth like an evil 
spirit to war against the world. 

But his eventful career was drawing to a close. A British sloop- 

-of-war, cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, having heard of bis intention, 
kept a sharp look-out from the mast-head, with the hope of meeting 
him. One morning as an officer was sweeping the horizon with his 
glass, he discovered in the dim distance a suspicious-looking sail, and 
immediately orders were given to make chase. As the sloop-of-war 
had the weather-gauge of the pirate, and could outsail her before 
the wind, she set her studding-sails and crowded every inch of canvass. 
Lafitte, as soon as he ascertained the character of his opponent, 
furled his awnings, set his big squaresail, and shot rapidly through the 
water. But the breeze freshening, the sloop continued to gain upon 
him, when, finding escape impossible, he opened a fire upon the ship, 
killing a number of men, and carrying away her fore-topmast. The 
man-of-war reserved her fire until close in with the brigantine, when 
she poured into her a broadside and a volley of small arms. The 
broadside was too much elevated to hit the low hull of the brigantine, 
but did considerable execution among her rigging and crew, ten of 
whom wem killed. At this juncture, the English came up and board- 
ed her over the starboard bow. A terrible conflict now ensued, 

Above the storm of battle, Lafitte’s stern voice was heard, and 
his red arm, streaming with gore, and grasping a shattered blade, was 
seen in the darkest of the conflict. The blood now ran in torrents 
from the seuppers, and dyed the waters with a crimson stain. At 
length Lafitte fell, wounded desperately in two places. A ball had 
broken the bone of his right leg; a cutlass wound had penetrated 
his stomach. The commander of the boarders was stretched senseless 
on the deck close by Lafitte, and the desperate pirate, behoJding his 
victim within his grasp, raised himself with difficulty and pain, dagger 
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in hand, to slay the unconscious man. He threw his clotted locks 
aside, and drew his hand across his brow, to clear his sight of blood 
and mist, and raised the glittering blade above the heart of the dying 
man. Buc his brain was dizzy, his aim unsure, and the dagger de- 
scending, pierced the thigh of his powerless foe, and Lafitte fell back 
exhausted to the deck. Again reviving, with the convulsive grasp of 
death he essayed again to plunge the dagger to the heart of the foe, 
but as he held it over his breast, the effort to strike burst asunder the 
slender ligament of life, and Lafitte was no more. 

Still the action raged with unabated fury : but so superior was the 
force of the assailants, that victory was no longer doubtful; yet so 
desperately had they been met, that of a crew of one hundred and 
sixty, but sixteen survived the conflict. These were taken to Jamaica, 
and at a subsequent sitting of the Court of Admiralty, they were all 
condemned to death ; ten, however, only were executed, the remaining 
six having been pardoned by the British government, 

Thus fell Lafitte, a man superior in talent, in knowledge of his 
profession, in courage, and in physical strength. His memory is just- 
ly cherished by the Americans, for he rendered them great service in 
the perilous field ; and there are many who believe him to be alive 
at this day, no authentic account of his death ever having been pub- 
lished. But the proceedings of the court, and testimony of the wit- 
nesses, place this beyond a doubt; and, however dear his memory may 
be to some, we must not forget, that the road of honor was open to 
him; that he forsook its pleasant and peaceful enjoyments; in a word, 
all that might endear the remembrance of man on earth—to leave a 
career written in blood— 

—_—_____“‘ A corsair’s name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes.” 


ART. V.—WHY NEW-ORLEANS DOES NOT ADVANCE. 


Mosine the other day upon the evident decay of the commerce of 
New-Orleans and its comparative retrograde movement, I am induced 
to point out a few of the very many causes which have conspired to 
produce this melancholy result, Situated at the embouchure of 
thirty thousand miles of interior navigation, The “ Crescent City” 
finds itself outstripped during the recent decade in population, and 
other elements of wealth, by the “ Queen City,” loca 600 miles 
from the sea, upon a river which Mr. Randolph has “ damihed to ever- 
lasting fame,” as dry all summer, and frozen all winter. It occurred 
to me, (a resident of New-Orleans from 1810 until some few years 
back,) that an enumeration of what I deemed a few of the principal 
causes might possibly suggest the remedy for some, and the amelio- 
ration of others. 

Ist. The overweening confidence of your superior locality, that no- 
thing could divert the trade, is only another and more forcible illus- 
tration of the race between the hare and the tortoise. 

There are among the drawbacks to the prosperity of New-Orleans, 
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some which, perhaps, are irremediable, others which are susceptible 
of very great amelioration, and others which may be entirely re- 
moved. 

2d. Who ever heard of a city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
with four chief magistrates? id est, one mayor and three recorders, 
and triplicate officers in every department necessarily belonging to 
the organization of a city. 

3d. The climate cannot be changed, but the diseases incidental to 
it may be greatly modified by wholesome municipal regulations, by 
strict attention to cleanliness, and by affording a cheap and abundant 
supply of good water. 

Not intending to argue the points, I confine myself principally to 
what I believe will be admitted to be facts. With more necessity 
for clean streets, good draining, sewers, &c., &c., it is the filthiest 
city of its size in the United States. 

Remarkable for its sudden changes of temperature, the architecture 
of the houses seems expressly calculated to make those changes more 
deleterious. The walls of the houses should be two or three feet 
thick, as in Havana, Madrid, and other southern cities, instead of a 
brick and a half or two bricks, as most of them are in New-Orleans. 
The houses indicate the change of temperature, with the accuracy of, 
and almost as quick as a thermometer. Any person who has visited 
the Rotunda at Washington in February and August, will appreciate 
the advantage of thick walls in preserving an uniform rate of tem- 
perature. All this may be remedied, and the mortality of your city 
reduced from one in nineteen to one in forty or fifty. 

The system of absenteeism of the families of a large number of 
your population, who only come to make money ; and another, even 
more terrible drain, by leaving the accumulated wealth of years to 
persons out of the state—can hardly be prevented.* 

If a sense of gratitude to the country which received them friend- 
less and penniless, and made them princely fortunes, does not in some 
degree animate them—not to leave their fortunes to the state, but in 
the state—this evil is unavoidable, unless by some refined legislation : 
the rites of sepulture denied, or some indignity after death, might 
correct this: as was supposed to have been done to prevent the crime 
of suicide among the females of Greece. 

A good deal of legislation, both by the state and municipal autho- 
rities, has had a tendency to drive commerce from your doors. 

At one time one-half of the entire cotton crops of the United States 
was shippe@ from New-Orleans, besides a full share of all the other 
products of the West. 

Not satisfied with the fair and legitimate gains which the freight, 
insurance, pressing, storing, hauling, &c. produced, for all of which the 
planter, receiving an equivalent, was perfectly willing to pay ; but to 
pass a law to tax these things, simply for the privilege of landing on the 
levee—at which the planter revolts, Fortunately, the Supreme Court 
declared the Jaw unconstitutional, or the grass would now be growing 
in your streets, and deservedly so, for so narrow-minded a policy. 

The whole of your wharfage fees, port charges, &c. are infinitely too 
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high ; (compare them with New-York, Boston and Philadelphia ;) any 
attempt to correct these things is almost always met with the ery of 
hostility to the city; and the united influence of your twenty mem- 
bers is certain to defeat all such measures of wholesome reform. 

Not having capital sufficient of your own, you should invite it 
there, (not by petitioning the legislature to incorporate banks, and 
introducing a paper currency,) but by affording additional facilities 
and offering inducements to bona fide capitalists to bring their money. 
I think the law reducing the rate of conventional interest has done 
great injury : at least three hundred thousand dollars have been with- 
drawn from this section of the country. Indeed, it seems to me that 
all usury laws, as they are called, are injurious, and ought to be re- 
pealed. There are occasionally times when money is really worth 
more than 6 or 8 per cent., and then it is that conscientious men of 
capital retire, and leave the business of banking to others who are 
not afraid of violating the law, but having the monopoly, make the 
unfortunate borrower pay for it, as well as for the risk and disgrace 
of violating the law. If you allow men to ask what they choose for 
their money, as for their flour or anything else, the temptation of a 
cent or two above the ordinary rate would soon induce capital in that 
direction, and thus speedily relieve any pressure. 

Instead of living off of each other, emulate the example of Boston 
and other Northern cities, and by means of rail-roads, bring commerce 
to your doors. I venture the assertion, that if the books were open 
for a bank to-morrow, that millions,would be instantly subscribed, and 
yet nobody pretends that it would bring one dollar of additional wealth 
or trade to your city ; but when a few hundred thousand dollars only 
are required to bring the rich country of Attakapas and Opelousas 
to your city, a country twice as large as the state of Massachusetts, 
every foot of which is cultivable, we look in vain for that enthusiasm 
which is seen on the opening of the books of banks or insurance com- 
panies.* 

I trust that these desultory remarks will be received in the spirit 
in which they were written, by one long a resident of your city, but 
now a citizen of the prairies of 

ArrakaPas, 








* TI recollect when the books of some bank were opened in New-Orleans, after a despe- 
rate struggle, one fortunate merchant succeeded in seating himself quietly with the inten - 
tion of subscribing largely for himself and friends ; another, fearing that there would not be 
enough of shares for the wants of all, thrust his arm under the lucky individual, and sub- 
scribed for an immense number, if not all the shares. Who does not recollect the im- 
mense sums made by the advance of the shares of the Gas Light Bank? Now it is a mat- 
ter of calculation, that the freight on the sugar, cotton and molasses, with the passage- 
money now paid by the people of Attakapas and Opelousas, without any augmentation, 
would pay a much higher rate of interest above all expenses, than the most favored 
could expect to make. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COMMERCE OF WESTERN AFRICA. 


Arrica, so long wrapped in impenetrable mystery ; her very history a blank ; 
and her inhabitants sunk by barbarism so low in the scale of humanity as 
scarcely to be recognized as social beings, is yet an object of peculiar interest 
to all civilized nations. Within the last few years, that interest has been con- 
stantly inereasing ; and at the present moment, every ray of light is sought 
with an eagerness not to be excelled. 5 

It seems to the writer, who has spent much thought and labor in the inves- 
tigation of the physical peculiarities of a country, climate, and people, which, 
from time immemorial, have barricaded the pathway of improvement, and stay- 
ed the footsteps of progress, that there is but one way in which the civiliza- 
tion of Africa can be accomplished, and her vast and mighty possessions of 
wealth, the extent of which is as yet unknown, rendered available ; and that 
is, through the education and colonization, in their fatherland, of the free 
colored population of this country. 

I believe, therefore, that it is no less the duty than the advantage of our 
government, to give the infant Republic of Liberia, which has grown up under 
the fostering care of our citizens, every assistance in our power, which shall in 
any degree tend to develope national maturity. There is no longer a possibility 
of doubt as to the great benefit which will eventually accrue, not only to the 
benighted Africans, but to the nation or nations through whose influence oo 
receive enlightenment. Ere long the ships of commerce will begin to ploug 
the rivers of Africa, and stretch gut briarean arms to receive her commodities ; 
the products of her soil; the bountiful gifts of nature, which, so far as we can 
now judge, have been bestowed upon her with a lavish hand. 

Her productions are indeed many and multifarious. A few remarks on the 
most important may not be unacceptable to our readers. 


Cotton.—The demand which exists all over the world for this staple, which 
demand is constantly increasing, without a corresponding increase in its pro- 
duction, cannot fail to make that region of immense consequence in a commer- 
cial point of view, which can with ease and facility raise it. Africa promises 
largely in the supply of this momentous material. ‘Thirty varieties have been 
found growing spontaneously. Hon. S. A. Benson, in a recent letter from 
Bassa seg says, ‘ though this cotton (some sent from Liverpool for planting) 
is of a superior kind, yet it does not equal that raised by the natives far in the in- 
terior, a specimen of which was brought down a few days ago from the Pessa 
country. I have sent back, about five days’ travel, to procure seed to plant.” 
Dr. Lugenbeil states, “J have seen trees growing in Liveria, yielding cotton 
equal in quality to the best [ ever saw from the valley of the Mississippi.” 

r. McQueen testifies, ‘‘‘There is no country in the world which can produce 
such an immense quantity of cotton, of a quality so fine; it is finer than any 
description of cotton we know of ; common cotton raised in Africa I have had in 
my possession, which was equal to the finest quality of American growth.” It is 
also worthy of remark in this connection, that the untutored natives manufac- 
ture cotton goods extensively. They are spun, without any wheel, from their 
native cotton, and woven in a strip from four to fifteen inches wide. Several 
experiments are now in course of progress, which, it is expected, will solve the 
question, whether Africa can produce cotton in sufficient quantities to make it 
a profitable article of export. We conceive it will become the c mpetitor of 
the United States, for the supply of the American market, as well as that of 
Europe. This is merely an opinion, however, and is to be received accord- 
ingly. 

Coffee—The whole land is covered with it. Isolated trees, and without cul- 
tivation, have been known to yield from ten to twenty pounds of clean dry cof- 
fee at one picking; and, however incredible it may appear, yet it is the truth, 
that a single tree in Monrovia yielded four and a half bushels, in the hull, at 
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one-time, which, on being shelled and dried, weighed thirty-one pounds. In 
Erravia and Kaffa, an ass’s load (200 lbs.) can be purchased fur about a dollar ! 
The reason why the ‘‘ Mocha”’ coffee is so good, is, that it actually comes from 
the southern parts of Africa! Grand Bassa country has already planted 30,000 
coffee trees, which will bear fruit from thirty to forty years. 


Sugar.—The cane grows with unrivalled luxuriance ; and as there are no frosts 
there to impede or kill it, it can be brought to great perfection. Owing to the 
low price, and the necessity of very expensive machinery for its manufacture, it 
is not probable that suger will soon become an article of exportation. How- 
ever, it may be raised in sufficient quantities for their own consumption. 
Should men of enterprise and capital embark in this business, they can, in all 
probability, make it yield a handsome return. It is recorded in history, that 
before the discovery of America, the best sugar estates in existence were on the 
coast of Africa. : 

Pepper of all varieties is indigenous, and may be procured almost anywhere. 
It grows on bushes four feet high. In quality it is perhaps not equalled by 
that raised in any other clime. “It is not uncommon to see a native with a 
bunch of pepper in one hand and a roasted cassada in the other, taking, with 
each mouthful of the latter, a pod of the former, one of which pods would 
serve to pepper a full meal for a person not accustomed to its use.’ This will 
be good news to those fond of “seasoning.”” We know of no reason why 
more of this kind of spice is not exported than the amount hereafter specified. 


Arrowroot is one of the most comnion plants on the western coast From 
the ease with which it is raised, and its being one of the most valuable articles 
of food, it may be made an important element of trade. A farmer in Liberia 
assured a gentleman that he received one hundred and thirty pounds from the 
one-sixteenth of an acre of ground. 

Palm Oil is procured alone from Africa. Tt is the product of the majestic 
palm tree ; the ancient and acknowledged symbol of fertility. We find, from 
official documents, that 63 vessels, with 19,163 tons of oil, entered various ports 
in England, in 1847; and fifty-five vessels, with 18.667 tons, in 1848. This 
is a large amount, when we bear in mind the rude mode in which it is 
made, which is in this way: A square pit is formed in the ground, some- 
thing similar to tan pits in this country, and this square place is filled with 
palm-nuts, which are taken down ripe from the trees, and the females trample 
the oil out, in the sun, with their feet. They continue tramping until 
the nut and oil form one mass. They then extract the oil, by allowing water 
to run into this place, and take it all up with the palm of the hand, scraping it 
into acalabash. In this tedious and difficult process, an immense quantity is 
lost by its running into the ground. There is also a great deal left attached to 
the nut. The oi] is obtained from the surface of the nut, and not from the 
kernel. When we consider the great quantity of this oil which may be manu- 
factured by proper machinery, and the hand of civilization to direct and govern 
it, the wonderful productiveness of the palm tree, and the boundless extent of 
territory in which it grows spontaneously, and the myriads of inhabitants 
which swarm these fruitful forests, ready to labor for the smallest consideration, 
our judgment is that this oil will yet form one of the heaviest articles of traffic 
in the commercial world. 

Gold is obtained along the coast, from Gambia to the Bight of Benin. The 
annual export of this precious metal is at least £300,000 per annum. The 
amount of gold dust imported into Liverpool alone, from Africa, in 1846, was 
valued at £215,000 sterling. Further research, especially if pursued by men of 
science, may prove her to be as rich in mineral wealth as California or Peru. 

Tron.—Such is the purity of the iron ore obtained by the natives immediately 
in the vicinity of Liberia, and which they describe as being abundant, that they 
have no fuvnaces—they need none. All their agricultural and war instruments 
are made by them of ore, so pure, that when heated, it becomes at once suffi- 
ciently malleable to admit of being wrought into any shape or form. 

Ivory.—Some idea can be gained of the immense quantity of ivory procura- 
ble in Africa, from the countless number of elephants existing within her 
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borders. A drove of 700 to 800 have been known to visit the Bonny country 
at one time. They all have tusks, some of which have been ascertained to 
weigh 120, 130 and 140 pounds each. 

Various.—Cocoa, tobacco, beeswax, ginger, rice, dye stuffs, and timber, are 
imported in considerable quantities into this country and Great Britain ; espe- 
cially into the latter. 


STATISTICS. 


From a late return of the imports and exports of Great Britain, from and to 
the coast of Africa, we compile the following table of imports in 1846—the last 
year reported, viz:—cocoa, 2,459 lbs ; coffee, 24,354 do; ivory, 1,438 cwts ; 
ginger, 6626 lbs; hides, 874 ewt; palm oil, 360,452 Ibs, or 18,000 tons ; pep- 
per, 98,166 Ibs ; rice, 1,807 cwt ; beeswax, 5,226 cwt ; tobacco, 1,224 lbs ; teak- 
wood, 7,686 lbs; mahogany, 270 tons ; gum, 20 lbs; undressed skins, 7013 in 
number. 

The exports in 1845 were as follows :—342 tons of bar iron; 271 tons of 
cowries ; 203 tons of copper rods ; 4,059 bales and cases of cottons ; 691 pun- 
cheons of earthenware ; 25,959 barrels of gunpowder ; 2,478 cases of guns, 
containing 49,560 muskets; 195 tons of hardware ; 8,392 tons of salt; 51 M. 
of stone bottles ; 60 bales of silks; 1,574 hhds. of tobacco ; 3,733 hhds. of rum ; 
81 bales of woolens, amounting in value to £332,144. 

The custom-house value of the exports in 1846, was £421,620; in 1847, 
£518,420; thus showing a steady and rapid gain. 

During the same period, 159 vessels, comprising a tonnage of 37,219 tons, 
cleared for Africa, and 185 vessels, constituting a tonnage of 42,290 tons, en- 
tered inward to England from Africa. Last year, and the present, have no doubt 
added largely to the number offvessels, tonnage, and men employed, but of 
these we we no positive information. 

Trade.—The natives of Africa are much disposed and apt for commercial 
ursuits. A disposition to trade prevails throughout all the African states. 
his is verified in the record of distances to which slaves are carried. Instan- 

ces are known where the markets have been obstructed on the West Coast, 
they have been carried to the East Coast ; and when obstructed on the East 
Coast, they have been carried to the West; from the very centre of Africa 
they are brought to the two coasts, a distance of 600, 700 or 800 miles, and even 
across the Great Desert, some 1000, or even 1500 miles. 

There seems to be no standard of value by which trade is regulated. The 
whole trade of the coast consists in a system of barter of comnaiiilian. Every 
large tooth of ivory, quintal of camwood, or cask of oil, must command, in 
most instances, a moiety of every article used in that commerce. The want of 
one important article of trade, as, for instance, a musket, tobacco, or even a 
cutlass or flints, will prevent the trader from making a purchase, even though 
he may offer four times the value of the article in question in other merchan- 
dise. The process of bartering is as follows: on reaching a town, the first 
step taken is to have permission to trade. Then the natives come on board, 
and you show them a selection of what goods you have. If they approve of 
them, they bring their produce. In some cases you trust them with certain 
proportions of the goods, which they generally return in produce, perhaps, on 
the next visit of the vessel. In this way cargoes are collected. It is a very 
difficult and tedious process. 

The native traders on the beach are merely the factors for the people of the 
interior, and have no capital to trade upon; consequently, the foreign trader is 
obliged to land His goods to be sent into the interior and exchanged for his re- 
turn cargo. The whole cargo, therefore, is at the mercy of these people: and 
where there is no protecting power at hand, they are solely governed by what 
they may deem their interest as to the amount which they will refund. If the 
merchant is an old trader on the coast, and it is supposed he will continue the 
business, they are anxious to secure a continuance of his custom, and probably 
may pay him up well. But, on the other hand, should it be a transient vessel, 
and one which it may not be supposed will visit the coast again, but a poor re- 
turn will be received for the cargo landed. 
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PROTECTION. 


In conclusion, we are led to notice two topics, the faithful prosecution of 
which are as necessary to the continuance and enlargement of a legitimate com- 
merce on the coast of Africa, as food is to the support of the human body. 

First—Our government, and that also of Great Britain, must keep up a more 
powerful and active naval force on the coast, than they now have stationed 
there. ‘These vessels should visit those ports where trade is most largely pro- 
secuted, to form treaties of commerce, more or less perfect, with the African 
chiefs and head trade-men : to see the conditions thereof well fulfilled: to de- 
mand satisfaction for all trespasses committed by the natives on the persons or 

roperty of traders ; and to relieve merchant vessels, in cases of wrecks. pesti- 
ence, or any other disaster. At the same time their very presence will prove 
a check on the accursed slave trade. 

The substitution of steam vessels in place of those now in use, will of course 
add greatly to their efficiency. It is very evident to every candid and impartial 
mind, that instead of the ‘cry’ now put forth by a few of the professed phi- 
lanthropists of our mother country, they should advocate and demand, as alike 
due to the cause of humanity and interest, that the squadron should be strength- 
ened by additional vessels, men, and power. Should England, in a mistaken 
course of policy, withdraw her squadron from the coast, we should soon have 
pirates on the seas, the rivers full of slavers, and legitimate trade utterly 
broken up and destroyed. Surely no lover of his race would like to behold 
such a catastrophe as that. Such would be the inevitable consequence if so 
fatal a step should ever be taken by Great Britain, or our own people. 

Second—Experience has established the fact, that the white man cannot visit 
Africa with safety. The climate, not the native, is his greatenemy. On the 
contrary, it is the home of the negro. ‘ The natives survive to an almost patri- 
archal longevity. Her sons, then, are the agents appointed for her restoration, 
and they shall be honored as the instruments of bringing their fatherland back 
into the family of nations. The Republic of Liberia has taken the lead in this 
glorious work, and with the fostering aid and protection of the various govern- 
ments on earth, especially that of our own country, will continue to prosper 
and achieve new triumphs—triumphs not won at the point of the sword, but by 
the higher, nobler, and gentler power of Christian light and truth. Let them, 
then, Rave the generous and hearty support of our rulers and citizens—the 
natural stimulants to exertion—the animating accompaniment of trade and in- 
tercommunication-;a supply of the implements of husbandry—machinery for 
the preparing of their mighty resources, and facilities for the disposal of their 
products. Accord to them that deference which shall enable them to know 
and feel that they are not an exception to the law of universal sympathy—in 
short, let the full tide of civilizing influences roll through Liberia—the broad 
and open portal through which 160,000,000 human beings, now dwelling in 
darkness and degradation, are made accessible—and we shall, ere long, see 
Africa, benighted and oppressed Africa, blossom as the rose. 


2—COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES OF ST. LOUIS. 


The Hon. Edward Bates, in his oration on the inauguration of the Pacific 
Railroad, referred to the superior natural and commercial advantages of St. 
Louis in the following truthful and eloquent strains : 

“ Here we are, in the centre of the great valley, the natural centre of the 
largest body of rich, habitable land on the face of the earth. A land large 
eneugh to maintain in comfort two hundred millions of people, every one of 
whom could bring the produce of his labor to this centre, by natural navigation. 
Just below the confluence of three mighty rivers—Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Illinois : and just above the influx of the beautiful Ohio, whose fertile banks 
are already teeming with industry, enterprise, and wealth. Look at a map of 
the valley : its broad surface is divided into quarters, by the figure of a cross— 
a little irregular, to be sure, but still across. The Mississippi is the shaft, and 
the Ohio and Missouri are the limbs. And the shaft and the limbs are. bristling 
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with tributaries, each one of which is large enough to be considered in Europe, 
a mighty river, fit to be improved and cherished as the artery of a nation’s com- 
merce. . 

“ Look at the map, and not the distances and the commanding points. The 
driftwood that floats past our city plunges in the turbid waters of the Missis- 
sippi for twelve hundred miles before it is washed by the bright waves of the 
ocean. The water line of commerce from Pittsburgh to St. Louis is twelve 
hundred miles. Your steamers go up the Missouri without a snag being pulled 
out or a sand-bar removed beyond our Western border, two thousand five hun- 
dred miles. Ascending the Mississippi, they push their bows into the very foam 
of St. Anthony’s Falls: and above those falls, I know not how many hundred 
miles of placid water invite the venturous boatman to the far North. Go up 
the Illinois—you can find no stopping place there, for the Father of Waters is 
wedded to the lakes. In Illinois and New-York, the duty imposed by the great 
gifts bestowed upon us, is partly done ; and now, by the aid of their canals, you 
can leave the ocean in a boat, and entering the Mississippi or the Hudson, cir- 
cumnavigate the nation. 

“* We occupy the most important point on this great circuit. If there were 
not a cabin or a white man from the Ohio to the Missouri; if our forests were 
still in pristine solitude, and our prairies untracked, save by the hoof of the 
buffalo, or the moccasin of the Indian savage ; I should still believe—consider- 
ing the extent and richness of the valley, the number, length, and direction of 
its rivers, and its capacity to produce, in boundless plenty, all that can minister 
to the comfort, wealth, and power of man—I should still confidently believe, 
that the greatest city upon the continent must be established within that span’s 
length upon the map.” 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


1—PRIZE ESSAY ON THE CULTURE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
TOBACCO,* 


[The publisher of the AMERICAN FarMER having offered a piece of silver plate of the 
value of $30, for the best Essay on the above subject, the Committee, consisting of Messrs. 
H. G, 8, Key, J. S. Sellman, George W. Hughes, John D. Bowling, and W, C, Calvert, 
of Maryland, awarded the prize for the following Essay :] 


*. 


A ricu loam is the soil for tobacco plants. The spot selected for a bed 
should be the south side of a gentle elevation, as well protected as possible b 
woods or shrubbery—a warm spot—mellow ground, perfectly pulverized. 
After a thorough burning of brush and tobacco stalks mixed, dig deep, and 
continue to dig, rake, and chop, until every clod, root, and stone be removed ; 
then level and pulverize nicely with the rake. Mix one gill of seed for every 
ten square yards, with a quart or half gallon of plaster or sifted ashes to every 
half pint of seed, and sow it regularly, in the same manner that gardeners sow 
small ‘seeds, only with a heavier hand. Roll with a hand-roller, or tramp it 
with the feet. If the bed be sown early, it ought to be covered with brush 
free from leaves ; but it is mot necessary to cover them after the middle of 
March. ‘Tobacco beds may be sown at any time during winter, if the ground 
be not too wet or frozen. The dest time for sowing is from the 10th to the 20th 
of March, although it is safest to sow at intervals, whenever the land is in fine 
order for working. Never sow unless the land be in good order, for the work 
will be thrown away if the land be too moist, or be not perfectly prepared. 
The beds must be kept free from grass or weeds, until they are no longer need- 
ed, and the grass must be picked out, a sprig at a time, by the fingers. It is a 
tedious and troublesome operation, therefore planters should be very careful 
not to use any manures on their beds which have grass seeds or weeds in them. 
After the plants are up, they should receive a slight top-dressing of manure 
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once a week, sown broadcast by the hand. This manure should be composed 
of half a bushel of unleached ashes, or one bushel of burnt turf, one bushel of 
fresh virgin woods earth, one gallon of plaster, half a gallon of soot, one quart 
of salt dissolved in two gallons of liquid from barn-yard, and four lbs. of pul- 
verized sulphur, the whole well intermixed. Let a large quantity be got toge- 
ther early in the winter, and put away in barrels for use when wanted. This 
and other such mixtures have been found efficacious in arresting the ravages of 
the fly,—both from the frequent dusting of the plants and the increased vigor 
which it imparts te them, thereby enabling the plant the sooner to get out of 
that tender state in which the fly is most destructive to it. The fly is a small 
black insect, somewhat like the flea, and delights in cold, dry, harsh weather, 
but disappearing with the mild showers and hot suns of opening summer. If 
possible, the plants should stand in the bed from half an inch to an inch apart, 
and if they are too thick they must be raked when they have generally become 
as large as a five or ten cent piece. The rake proper for the purpose should be 
a small common rake with iron teeth, three inches long, curved at the points ; 
teeth flat, and three-eighths of an inch wide, and set half an inch apart. 


AFTER-CULTURE, ETC. 


The soil best adapted to the growth of tobacco is a light friable soil, or what 
1s commonly called a sandy loam, not too flat, but rolling undulating land—not 
liable to drown in excessive rains. New land is far better than old. Ashes 
are decidedly superior to any other fertilizer for tobacco. ‘Theory and practice 
unite in sustaining this assertion. The land intended for tobacco should be 
well ploughed in April, taking care to turn the turf completely under, and sub- 
soiling any portions that may be very stiff and likely to hold water near the sur- 
face ; and let the land be well harrowed directly after the breaking it up; it 
should then be kept clean, light, and well pulverized by occasional working 
with cultivators and large harrows, so as not to disturb the turf beneath the 
surface. When the plants are of good size for transplanting, and the ground 
in good order for their reception, the land, or so much as can be planted in a 
“« season,” should be ‘ scraped,” which is done by running parallel furrows with 
a small seeding plough, (the Davis or Woods plough for instance,) two and a 
half feet apart, and then crossing these again at right angles, preserving the 
same distance, which leaves the ground divided in checks or squares of two 
and a half or three feet each. The hoes are then put to work, and the hill is 
formed by drawing the two front angles of the square into the hollow or middle, 
and then smoothed on top and patted by one blow of the hoe. The furrows 
should be run shallow, for the hills should be low and well levelled off on the 
top, and, if possible, a slight depression near the centre, so as to collect the 
water near the plant. ‘The first fine rain thereafter, the plants should be re- 
moved from the seed beds, and one carefully planted in each hill. A brisk man 
can plant 10,000 plants per day. The smaller or weaker hands, with baskets 
filled with plasts, precede the planters and drop the plants on the hill. In draw- 
ing the plants from the bed, and in carrying them to the ground, great care 
should be taken not to bruise or mash them. They ought to be put in baskets 
or in barrels, if removed in carts, so that not many will be in a heap together. 
The plants should never be planted deeper than they stood in the bed. 

Planting is done by seizing the plants dropt on the hill with the left hand, 
while with one finger of the right hand a hole is made in the centre of the hill, 
and the root of the plant put in with the left, while the dirt is well closed about 
the roots by pressing the fore finger and thumb of the right hand on each side 
of the plant, taking care to close the earth well about the bottom of the root, 
If sticks are used to plant with, they should be short, and the planter should be 
particular not to make the holes toodeep. The plants should be very carefully 
planted, for if the roots are put in crooked and bent up, the plant may live, but 
will never flourish, and perhaps, when too late to replant, it will die, and then 
all the labor will be cf no avail. In three or four days it may be weeded out, 
that is, the hoes are passed near the plants, and the hard crust formed on the 
hills pulled away, and the edges of the hill pulled down in the furrows; this is 
easily done if performed soon after planting, but if delayed, and the ground gets 
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grassy, it will then be found a troublesome operation. After ‘ weeding” out, 
put a tablespoonful, or a gill if it be preferred, of equal parts of plaster and 
ashes well mixed, upon each plant. In a few days, say a week or less time, 
run a small plough through it, going twice ina row. This is a delicate opera- 
tion, and requires a steady horse and a skillful ploughman, for without great 
care the plants will be knocked up, or be killed by the working. In a week 
after, the ‘obacco cultivator or shovel must be used. These implements are well 
made by R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., of Baltimore. Either implement is valuable at 
this stage of the a But once in a row is often enough for either cultivator 
or shovel to pass. ‘The crop can now be made with their use by working the 
tobacco once a week or ten days, for four or five weeks, going each time across 
the former working. Any grass growing near the root of the plants should be 
pulled out by hand. As soon as the tobacco has become too large to work 
without injuring the leaves by the swingle-tree, the hoes should pass through 
it, drawing a little earth to the plants when required, and level the furrows 
caused by the cultivator and shovel. Let this hoeing be well done, and the 
crop wants no more working. Care should be taken to leave the land as level 
as possible, for level culture is most generally best. When it blossoms, the 
best plants ought to be selected for seed; one hundred plants being enough to 
save for seed to sow a crop of 40,000 pounds. All the rest should be “opt” 
before they blossom—indeed, as soon as the blossom is fairly formed. It should 
be ¢opt down to the leaves that are six inches long, if early in the season, but if 
late, top still lower. If the season be favorable, in two weeks after a plant has 
been “ ¢opt’’ it will be fit for “‘ cutting,” yet it will not suffer by standing longer 
in the field. From this stage of the crop, until it is in the house, it is a source 
of great solicitude and vexation to the planter. He is fearful of storms, of 
frost, and worms, his worst enemy—they come in crowds—“ their name is 
legion”—and the “ suckers” are to be pulled off, and the “ ground leaves” are 
to be saved. The “ suckers” ought to be pulled off when they get three or 
four inches long ; they spring out abundantly from each leaf where it joins the 
stalk. ‘‘ Grownd leaves” are those leaves at the bottom of the plant which be- 
come dry on the stalk, and ought to be gathered early in the morning, when 
they will not crumble. 

The worms ought to be pulled off and killed as fast as they appear, or they 
will soon destroy the crop. Turkeys are of great assistance in destroying these 
insects ; they eat them, and kill thousands which they do not eat, for it seems 
to be a cherished amusement of the turkey to kill worms on tobacco—they 
grow passionately fond of it—they kill for the love of killing. There are every 
year two “ gluts,” as they are cailed by planters ; the first attacking the plants 
about the time that they are one-third or half grown, the other comes on when 
the tobacco is ready for cutting. The first can easily by subdued with a good 
supply of turkeys, and if then they are effectually destroyed, the second glut 
will be very easy to manage, for it is the opinion of many intelligent and expe- 
rienced planters, that the greater portion of the first glut reappear the same 
year as horn-blowers and breed myriads. When the second army of worms 
make its appearance, the tobacco is generally so large that turkeys do but little 
good. The only method then to destroy them is to begin in time, start when 
they are being hatched, and keep up a strict watch upon them, going over the 
whole field, plant by plant, and breaking the eggs—killing such as may be seen, 
and by constant attention during each morning and evening, to this business 
alone, with the whole force of the farm, they may be prevented from doing 
much harm. When they disappear the second time, there is no more cause of 
trouble. For a full entomological description of the tobacco worm, and the 
easiest and most effectual method of rendering them comparatively harmless, I 
beg leave to refer the reader to a letter written tu J. S. Skinner, Esq., by the 
author of this essay, and published in the Farmers’ Library, in 1848. When 
the plant begins to yellow, it is time to put it away. It is cut off close to the 
ground by turning up the bottom leaves and striking with a tobacco knife, 
formed of an old s¢ythe—such knives as often are used for cutting corn. Let 
it lay on the ground for a short time to “fall” or wilt, and then carry it to the 
tobacco house, when it may be put away in three different modes, by “ pegging,” 
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“* spearing,”’ and “ splitting.” ‘‘ Pegging” tobacco is the neatest and best mode, 
yet the slowest. It is done by driving little pegs, about six inches long and 
half an inch or less square, into the stalk, about four inches from the big end of 
the stalk; and these pegs are driven in with a mallet, in a slanting direction, 
so as to hook on the sticks in the house. It is then put on a “horse,” which, 
by a rope fixed to one corner, is pulled up in the house, and there hung upon 
the sticks, which are regulated at proper distances. A “tobacco horse” is 
nothing more than three small sticks nailed together so as to form a triangle, 
each side being three or four feet long. Spearing is the plan I pursue, because 
it is neat enongh, and decidedly the quickest plan. “A rough block, with a hole 
mortised in it, and a little fork a few inches ) the hole for the tobacco stick 
to rest upon, one end being in the hole, with a spear on the other end of the 
stick, is all the apparatus required. The plant is then with both hands run 
over the spear, and thus strung upon the stick, which, when full, is taken to the 
house, and hung up at once. There are “ dart-spears,” like the Indian dart in 
form, and “ round spears ;”’ either, however, will answer. 

‘* Splitting’? tobacco 1s admired by many, who contend that it cures brighter, 
certainly quicker, and less likely to house-burn or injure from too thick hanging. 
This mode is pursued easily by simply splitting, with a knife made for the 
purpose, the plant from the top to within a few inches of the bottom, before it 
is cut down for housing. Care should be taken not to break the leaves while 
splitting the stalk. The knife for splitting may be fully described by saying it 
is a miniature spade. It can easily be made out of an old scythe blade, inserted 
in a cleft white oak handle, with its edges bevelled off to the blade, so that it 
acts as a wedge to the descending knife. After the tobacco is split, cut down, 
and carried to the house, it is straddied across the sticks and hung up. The 
sticks are generally supported by forks driven in the ground near the heap of 
tobacco, for greater convenience to the person putting on the plants. 

Tobacco sticks are small round sticks, or are split out like Jaths, and are about 
one inch square, or one and a half inches square, usually larger at one end than 
the other, and they should be eight or ten inches longer than the joists of the 
tobacco house are wide apart. If the tobacco is of good size, six or seven 
plants are enough on a four-foot stick. When first hung up, the sticks should 
be a foot or fifteen inches apart. As the tobacco cures they may be pushed up 
closer. Aftera house is filled, some planters put large fires under it, as soon as 
it has turned yellow, and by hot fires it is dried at once, and does not change 
color, unless to increase its brightness; but “ firing’ gives a smoke, smell, 
and taste, that is therefore not much liked by buyers. ‘The cost of labor and 
loss of wood, and the risk of losing tobacco, and the house too, are great objec- 
tions well urged against firing. The better plan is, to have sufficient house- 
room, and hang it thin in houses not too large, which have windows and doors 
so as to admit light and dry air, and by closing them in bad weather, exclude 
the rain and dampness, which materially damage the tobacco, besides injuring 
the color of it. After becoming dry and well cured, the stem of the leaf being 
free from sap, the first mild damp spell of weather it will becéme soft and pliant, 
and then be stripped off the stalk. It is first pulled or taken off the sticks and 
put in piles, then the leaves are stripped off and tied in bundles of about one-fifth 
or sixth of a pound in each. The bundle is formed by wrapping a leaf around 
the upper part of the handful of leaves, for about four inches, and tucking the 
end in the middle of the bundle, by way of confining it. There ought, if the 
quality of the crop will permit, to be four sorts of tobacco, “‘ Yellow,” ‘* Bright,” 
“ Dull,” and ** Second.”” When the tobacco is taken down, the “ cullers”’ take 
each plant and pull off the defective and trashy ground and worm-eaten leaves 
that are next to the big end of the stalk, and then throw the plant to the next 

erson, who strips off all the bright leaves, (and if there be any yellow leaves, 
he lays them on one side until he has got enough to make a bundle,) and throws 
the plant to the next, who takes off all the rest, being the “ dull; and the re- 
spective strippers, as they get enough leaves in hand, tie up the bundles and 
throw them separate for convenience in bulking. Stripping should never be 
done in drying, or harsh weather, unless the tobacco is bulked. up almost as 
fast as itis stripped. The best plan is not to take down more than you can conve- 
VOL, I. 
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niently tie up in a few hours; but if the planter chooses he may take down @ 
large quanticy and put it in bulk, stalks and all, cover it with tobacco sticks, 
on it will keep many days, so that, no matter how the weather be, he can strip 
out of the bulk. However, this is a very bad, wasteful way. Tobacco should 
not be too moist, or “ high,” as it is termed, when put in the stalk-bulks, or it 
will get warm, the leaves stick to the stalk get a bad smell, and change color; 
besides, if left too long it will rot. To “du/k” tobacco requires jndgment and 
neatness. Two logs should be laid parallel to each other about thirty inches 
apart, and the space between them filled with sticks, for the parpose of keeping 
the tobacco from the dampness of the ground. The bundles are then taken, one 
at a time, spread out and smoothed down, which is most conveniently done by 
putting it against the breast and stroking the leaves downward smooth and straight 
with the right hand. It is then passed, two bundles at a time, to the man bulk- 
ing. He takes them, lays them down, and presses them with his hands; they are 
laid, two at a time, in a straight line—the broad part of the bundles slightly pro- 
jecting over the next two, and two rows of bundles are put in a bulk, both rows 
carried on together, the heads being on the outside and the tails just lapping one 
over the other in regular succession. The bulk, when carried up to a convenient 
height, should have a few sticks laid on the top to keep it in place. It must 
often be examined, and if getting warm, it ought to be immediately changed and 
laid down in another bulk, of less height, and not pressed as it is laid down; 
this is called “ wind-rowing ;"' being loose and open, it admits the air between 
the rows of bundles, hence the term. The next process in this troublesome but 
beautiful crop, is to ‘* condition” it for “ packing.” The bright yellow aud second 
tobacco will condition best most generally in such bulks as [ have just described, 
but it is best to hang up the dud/as soon almost asstripped. Ifthe bright or seconds 
do not dry thoroughly in the bulks, that should also be hung up iv the house to 
become well dried. To properly haug up tobacco to condition, small-sized sticks 
should be procured, and sods one nicely smoothed with the drawing-knife, and 
kept for that purpose. After it has once been perfectly dry either hanging up or 
in bulks—so dry that the heads are easily knocked off, and the shoulders of the 
bundles crack upon pressure like pipe-stems—it should be taken down, or, if in 
bulks, removed the first soft giving spell of weather, as soon as it is soft aud 
yielding enough, as it will become, to handle without crumbling or breaking, 
and it must be put in four, six, or eight row balks of any convenient length and 
height, the higher the better—laid down close so that as little of the leaves or 
shoulders as possible shall be exposed on the outside of the bulks. When com- 
pleted, put sticks and logs of wood, &c., &c., on the top, so as to weigh it down. 
Here it will keep sweet, and in nice order for packing at any time, no matter 
what the weather may be; if it was conditioged properly, it will not change a 
particle while in the condition bulk. Mild, soft, pleasant weather is the best to 
pack tobacco in. The best tobacco prize is one known as “ Page's Prize,” but 
was first invented by the Rev. Mr. Aisquith, and improved afterwards by Page, 
at the suggestions of practical planters. It is very cheap, expeditious in its work- 
ing, and being easily taken down and put up, may with convenieuce be moved 
from house to house. 

As to the size of the hogsheads, the best size is the ultimatum of the law, forty 
inches in the head and fifty-two in the length. Almost any wood will atiswer to 
saw into hogshead stuff, the best, of course, is that which is strong but weighs 
light, such as gum or beach, or birch or poplar. No hogshead onght to weigh 
over 100 lbs., and staves drawn out of red oak, or other oaks, which make the 
best hogsheads, but are too costly, ought not to weigh over 90 lbs. 

Having now got our tobacco in good order, our prize and hogsheads ready, the 
first mild day that we can spare, we proceed to packing. Let me here observe, 
that while putting the tobacco in condition bulk, all the bundles that were soft, or 


had an ill smell, ought to have been laid aside to be made sweet and dry, by a 
few hours’ exposure to the sun. The same precaution must be observed while 
packing. In patting the tobacco in the hogshead for packing, a man gets inside, 
shoes off, and lays one bundle at a time io a circle, beginning in the middle, and 
each circle is extended until the outer circle touches the staves of the hogshead: 
a single row of bundles is then laid all round the edge on the heads of the last 
circle, then acfoss the hogshead in parallel rows, the middle being always raised a 
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little higher than the outer edge. This is called a course, and these courses are 
continued until the hogshead be filled. The man who is packing, presses with 
his knees each bundle, in each course, as he lays it, and often stands upon his feet 
and tramps heavily but cautiously, all around and across, so as to get in as much 
as possible. One receiving hogshead and two false hogsheads five feet long, 
making fuarteen feet four inches of tobacco, will weigh from nine hundred to 
one thousand pounds, if well hand-packed, and in fiue order. This concludes 
the almost ceaseless round of labor that is necessary to prepare for market this 
important staple of our country. It will be seen that | have endeavored to be as 
explicit and plain as possible, and have studied the greatest simplicity of style, 
supposing that to be the most suitable to the subject under consideration. 


Planters in Maryland should grow less tobacco, and thereby improve its condi- 
tion and quality. By that means they would require less house-room, fewer 
hands, less land, and receive more money for what was made. It is no uncom- 
mon occurrence for planters to fall short, say 15 or 20,000 pounds in a large crop, P 
yet receive more money for the residue than they got for the additional 20,000 
Ibs. the year before. The reason is, that not being pressed for room, it cured 
better, and they managed it better throaghout its various stages, and consequently 
got a greatly increased price for it. That, too, is one reason why small crops in- 
variably out-sell large crops, by several dollars per 100 lbs.; the other reason is, 
that small crops are rarely subject to drafts that must be met, even if it be by 
forced sales. Asa striking instance of the uselessness of pursuing & practice 
of overcropping, which too many of the largest planters are constantly following 
to their great loss from year to year, and to the detriment of their neighbors by 
glutting the market with ¢rash, I will mention a circumstance which made an 
impression on me the past year, Two geutlemen had each very fine crops of 
tobacco, so equal in appearauce that there might be said to have been no difference 
in the product per acre as it stood, just when fit to top; but one had 220,000 hills, 
a small force in proportion to his crop, and scarce of room, having to haul some 
of it two miles to a neighbor's house. The other had only 160,000, plenty of 
room convenient to the tobacco ground, and a large number of hands to manage 
it. The latter gentleman made several thousand pounds more than the first, and 
it will average a larger sum per 100 los., taking the crop through. The reason is 
obvious : for in this crop every leaf was saved, none lost by worms, nor by 
“* house-burning,” (that is, suffering, or even rotting from being hung too thick,) 
nor loss by distant transportation; nor by that unavoidable waste which is the 
gure accompaniment to hurry and over-work in the securing of any crop. To all 
these disadvantages and lesses the other crop was subjected. 


One word more, by way of advice to the planters, will not, I hope, be consid- 
ered out of place here. Never draw a draft upon the tobacco which you consign 
to your commission merchant. Fix a value upon it yourselves, and ot ta to take 
less for it than you think it worth, unless you are necessitated to sell, and then sell 
before it be known that you are compelled to sell. The chief rule of the buyers 
of tobacco is, 1 believe, in fixing the price, not founded upon the European de- 
mand, but the demands of the planters upon their merchants through the banks ; 
and by that means the buyers are constantly kept advised of the necessities of the 
planters as individuals as well as a community, and they reduce the price of the 
article according to the urgency of the wants of the planters. I think it would be ad- 
visable, at least a safe experiment, for a sufficient number of the largest planters to 
establish an agency in some Europ: an market, and charter a vessel annually to take 
out their crops. The agent should be a practical planter, and be also an American 
citizen. His agency should cease at the farthest in five years, lest he become con- 
taminated, and commence speculation on his own hook, as is too cfien the case 
with our commission merchants, who both buy for the consumer and sell for the 
producer, yet maintain their integrity, although no doubt it is sometimes inconve- 
nient to the conscientious, who perhaps find a stumbling-block in their religicus 
pathway. 

I conclude with expressing the hope that this humble essay may be favorably 
received by the planters of Maryland | and should any of the suggestions it con- 
tains be found sb wales hereafter to any individual, the highest gratification will 
be experienced by the author; and he will feel himself amply compensated for 
his labor and palin Poy by the delightful reflection that he had contributed a small 
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share to the advancemeut of the great planting interest, and thereby been of some 
use to his countrymen. 


2.—CUBA TOBACCO. 


Near Vicxsspure, Mississipe1, December, 22, 1849. 

Dear Sir:—I intended to send yeu a full account of our success in raising Cuba 
tobacco in this state, but absence from home, until too late for your report, pre- 
vented me. There is a considerable quantity raised here, but it is in smal! lots 
of half to one acre, and all made into regalia cigars, and sold in this state. They 
sell from $15 to $30 per M., the price ee principally on the care and at- 
tention given in the curing, &c. I have realized the latter price for mine the 
last two years, I pay five dollars per M. for making, and board the hand. A 
good hand will make from 200 to 250 per day, and boxes holding 100 cost five 
cents each. 100 Ibs. tobacco will make about four thousand cigars. An acre 
will produce about 600 lbs. of this tobacco; it generally nets me, in this way, 
about $1 per pound. 

The crop of this state, I am confident, is not one-half that of last year, owing 
to the worm being worse than ever was known; and most persons raising it 
being cotton planters, who were all budly in the grass, the tobacco patch was 
neglected. ; 

Owing to the causes above stated, it is impossible to form an estimate of the 
actual amount raised in the state, but L think the next census will cause many to 
open their eyes with astonishment. 

If you have on hand any seed of choice kinds of tobacco, (especially Persian, 
the kind Bengal cheroots are made of, or Brazilan,) and will forward me a small 
quantity of each, I will esteem it a great favor, and send you an agcount of my 
experiment with them, in time for your next report. ’ 

Most respectfully yours, &c., 


R. Y. ROGERS. 
3—A GEORGIA PLANTER. 


This description of opening a swamp plantation is equal to anything in Audu- 
bon. It shows, too, what energy and industry will do. South Carolina abounds 
in jast such localities. They were the fields of operatiof for Marion and Sump- 
ter. Let the Carolinians expend their strength and zeal in overcoming these, 
and but little would be heard of secession. This Mr. Starke deserves to be a de. 
scendant of Molly Starke, “ who was not made a widow at Bennington.” 

The subscriber has a plantation of several thousand acres, fifty miles below 
Augusta, on the Georgia side of the Savannah river. Nearly in the centre of this 
body of land is, or was, Mobly’s Pond, a large, and in Scriven county, a celebrated 
sheet of water, seven miles round, and eight feet deep, heretofore a fruitful 
source of disease to the neighborhood, and of revenue to the doctors. The upper 
half was an open plain of more than a thousand acres, where a handred steam- 
boats could ride in safety, and where, from any point, a bird could be distinetly 
seen. The lower section is covered with cypress, whose rich foliage aud drowping 
moss, intercepting the sun’s rays, and overshadewing the waters, presented to the 
view a dismal canopy above, and a horrible landscape beneath. Here millions 
of noxious vermin lived, and flounced, and died. Here the horned ow! chanted 
his melancholy ditties. Here the white crane ge a her food, built her nest, 
and reared her young, and when congregated by thousands, on the brancies of 
this magnificent tree, resembled a vast shrubbery of seringoes in bloom. The 
open parts were the resort of innumerable wild fowls, and were covered with 
countless flocks of ducks. This loquacious bird, during the long winter nights, 
kept up an eternal row ; his carousals and jollification pic-nics transcended every- 
thing of record in the achievements of Venus and Bacchus, and were almost a 
match for the uproarious frolics of John Bull and Brother Jonathan, on the auni- 
versary birthdays of majesty and independence. 

The alligator was the king beast of this Pontine marsh; armed with a formi- 
dable tail, and a pair of more formidable jaws, he was the terror of the women, 
and boys and negroes. Compared to him in bodily appearance, the ourang-ou- 
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tang was a beauty, and the jackass lovely. His most interesting position was a 
recumbent posture, with his upper jaw elevated at right angles, and his teeth 
shining in the sun. When lying in ambush for his prey, he couid flourish an eye 
that would shame a catamount, and a trunk, the like of which never flounced in 
the waters of Phlegethon or Cocytus. This redoubtable animal was frequently 
to be seen prowling upon the banks with the agility of the hippopotamus, and 
floating upon the waters with the stillness of a serpent. I strongly suspect that 
his reputation for manliness had its origin in the writings of the zoologist, who, 
instead of manipulating him gently as a lap-dog, peeped at him through a spy- 
glass, from a most respectful distance. Although a soldier among calves, and 
pigs and lambs, his courage and ferocity are evidently overrated ; it is seldom that 
a full grown hog realizes the honor of being digested in his capacious maw. 
* * bal * * 

The terrapin could be counted by thousands, and the’ finest trout in Georgia 
were there. To this horde of vermia the draining of Mobly’s Pond was an epoch. 
The fish, left by the receding waters in the weeds and grass, fell an easy prey to 
the vultures. The terrapin, unambitious of distinction among men, plunged into 
the ditch and hurried himself into the swamps 6f the Savannah. The duck, with 
heavy heart, mounted into the air, and like the “ skimmer of the seas,” bade a 
final farewell to this memorable scene of his festivities. The alligator, with 
“‘ melancholy steps and slow,” no doubt reached some land of promise, where, 
free from danger and the world’s malice, he could enjoy in summer his mud-hole, 
and in winter his light-wood knots. 


Having stated somewhat prolixly, and, perhaps, with too much levity, what 
Mobly’s Pond was, I now proceed to state what Mobly’s Pond is. Seven years 
ago, ‘‘ solitary and alone,” [ undertook to drain this body of water, and although 
out of pocket some $10,000, I do not regret the result. The landed estate (pond 
included) cost $50,000, and I am vain enough sometimes to think that the spade 
has doubled its value. Originally this pond was joint property, but from want 
of concord among the proprietors, was seemingly destined to remain a nuisance to 
the end of time. Eventually it fell into my hands, and now in this year of our 
Lord, 1849, so prolific of prodigies, and so memorable to monarchs, with a natu- 
ral atmosphere full of poison, aud a political one full of republicanism, with the 
fower “ten thousand” dying with filth, and the upper “ten thousand” with 
Fright, with Despotism standing on a volcano, and Freedom upon a rock, Mobly's 
Pond (what a bathos!) is as dry as an ash-bank, or the throat of a loafer in the 
honey-moon of his temperance pledge. ‘ 

In the first place 1 caused to be excavated a centre ditch four miles long, and 
on some points from 16 to 20 feet deep, beginning at the Savannah swamp and 
passing entirely through the pond. Secondly, were dug spring ditches of several 
miles in length in all suitable places; and lastly, parallel ditches leading from the 
centre to the spring drains: these lateral ditches were placed at intervals of 140 
yards. The cypress part, formerly visited only by a canoe, is now easily acces- 
sible, and furnishes abundant and durable timber for building and fencing. The 
open, uncultivated part, is covered with grass, averaging 4000 pounds to the acre 
palatable and nutritious to horses and other stock. Last year sixty acres yield 
pee ng bales of cotton, and the best acres of the corn land seventy-six 

ushels. 

This work was accomplished by Irish ditchers. Negroes, it is said, could have 
done it cheaper ; but governed by the maxim, “‘ ne suéor ultra erepidam,” I con- 
fined the black man to the cultivation of the staple commodities. An Irish ditch- 
er, brought up in a locality not larger than a pig-stye, with a rotten potato for his 
breakfast, and a yoke upon his neck, and a tax gatherer in his pocket, is to be ex- 
cused 'f his relish for liberty be keen, and his devotion to that goddess profound 
and sincere. " 

* * * When properly schooled in a little cisatlantic ad- 
versity, he becomes the finest laborer inthe world. The rail-roads he bas built, 
the canals he has dug, the bogs he bas drained, the embankments he has thrown 
ap, the pestilence he has driven forth, bespeak the magnitude and value of his 
services, and furnish to his adopted country alsatisfactory remuneration for his ec- 
centricities and turbulence. If time should continue to roll on, and the bog- 
trotter of Erin be laid low, history, in filling up her pages, will be compelled to ~ 4 
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mit, that he wielded the spade with more adroitness than the sceptre, and that his 
achievements as a ditcher immeasurably transcend all his efforts as a politician. 

In the open uncultivated partof Mobly’s Pond, there are several hundred acres 
of peat, from 12 to 36 inches deep, resting on a bed of blue clay. At first I had 
great misgivings in regard to this peat land, and thought of using it exclusively 
for pasture and manure. This year 1 planted seventy acres of it incorn. With a 
knile plow, similar to the blade of a coulter, I cut the land both ways every 
twelve inches, to the depth of the cane grass roots, followed the same furrow 
with a ball-tongue, and bursted up in every direction square blocks of peat. 
After being exposed to the sun and made dry, these were fired and burnt. By 
this means the formidable roots of the cane grass were eradicated and a coat of 
ashes secured. In the spring, ridges were thrown up, the corn planted, and up 
to this time I very mach question whether in all Georgia there is a better field of 

rain. 

: Several hundred acres of this pond are appropriated to pasture. The grass, in 
many places, is breast high, and the mowers pronounce it equal to any specimens 
in New England, To meit isa panorama, to use a big word, transcendently bean- 
tiful. Unfortunately, I do not fside on my plantation, but when I go there, 
which is often, and look around on that plain of velvet, I become dreamy and 
imaginative, atd believe it to be the finest meadow east of the Buffalo prairies. 
When I behold the cattle browsing on the rank grass, and cotton and corn epring- 
ing from a soil which for ages generated malaria and monsters. I enjoy the lan 
scape with as much gusto as ever Archimedes did his solution of the problem of 
the king of Syracuse, or Sardanapalus his dinner on bull-frogs. 

Independent of this, I have drained on the same premises some fifteen other 
ponds, all of which are productive, and one of which, embracing a hundred 
acres, is worth, in the opinion of some Carolina gentlemen, who have visited it, 
two hurdred dollars to the acre. 

Mobly’s Pond is no longer an eye-sore, but Pygmalion’s clay metamorphosed 
into a beautiful woman. It throws out its wealth from centre to circumference, 
yielding materials for building, and fencing pasture for cattle, hay for work-horses, 
and corn and cotton which would not disgrace the banks of the Mississippi. 

Has your humble servant accomplished anything in the premises worthy of 
your time and trouble in wading through this letter? Is it not something to in- 
troduce health where previously malignant fevers prevailed? If St. Patrick be- 
came a saint for banishing snakes from Ireland, and Hercules a demi-god for 
cleansing the Augean stables, and driving wild beasts from the mountains of Ly- 
bia, may not your humble servant take a little comfort to himself for rooting out 
one of the strong-holds of pestilence,*and converting a vast quagmire into a 
fruitful field ? W. W. Starks. 


4;—PROGRESS OF SUGAR CULTURE IN TEXAS. 


There are at presentAwenty-nine sugar plantations in Brazoria county, each 
having substantial buildings and machinery for the preparation of the cane juice 
for market. Col. Morgan L. Smith’s establishment ranks highest in the scale of 
cost, as it does in estimable pretensions, to produce a refined article of the highest 
character, having in combination the latest improvements that genius and intel- 
lect have as yet devised, for the fabrication of sugar. Col. Smith’s perseverance, 
enterprise and energy will, I have no doubt, surmount every difficulty that is 
likely to obstract the progress of his great and laudable design, if at ail practica- 
ble. His personal exertions and general character merit the enjoyment of.a most 
brilliant success. 

As the costs of the establishments are not uniformly the same, they are classed 
in the following schedule, according to their estimated value—as, one at $50,000 ; 
eight at $20,000 ; six at $15,000; two at $12,000; one at $10,000: one at $8,000 ; 
ten at $5,000—the number of sugar houses, and the cost multiplied into each 
other, In the next colamn the estimated value of the hands employed on the 
plantation; the next, the supposed number of acres cultivated, with the very low 
average price of twenty dollars per acre—giving an aggregate of $1,134,000, the 
amount of capital invested in the cultivation of sugar-cane, &c. in Brazoria 
county at this time. These figures are by no means exaggerated, for it is confi- 
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dently believed they are rather below than above the actual amount of a close 
calculation. 














SCHEDULE. 
No. of Sug Value of Aggregate va- Val f Val r 
Mean Se agg ag Rates No. of Acres. Land. Total. 
tes! $50,000 ....$50,000....$60,000.... 200....$4,000....114,000 
GC. ckhnae 20,000 ....160,000....330,000....1,800....36,000.... 526,000 
ae 15,000.... 90,000....103,000.... 580....11,000....204.000 
Bacitine - 12,000.... 24,000.... 35,000.... 250.... 5,000.... 64,000 
| ee - 10,000.... 10,000.... 10,000.... 100.... 2,000.... 22,000 
ae 8,000.... 8,000.... 12,000.... 100.... 2,000.... 22,000 
ee - 5,000.... 50,000....115,000.... 850....17,000....182,600 
ae aah wekp-es $392,000.. .$665,000....3,880. ..$77,000.. 1,134,000 


The manufacture of sugar in Texas is yet in the incipient stage of success. The 
cultare of cane, until within a few yeats past, was quite limited; a few small 
patches were cultivated in the vicinity of Bexar de San Antonio, in olden times, 
for family use, in the form of a peloncus. Mr. Stafford, of Fort Bend county, 
was the first to erect permanent works for its manufacture in Austin’s colony, 
in 1834, bat the Buildings were burned to the ground, and the machinery de- 
stroyed by the Mexican army, during the sanguinary eruption of 1836. But it is 
to an adveutitious experiment made by Mr. Eli Mercer, of the Egyptian settle- 
ment, Wharton county, on the Rio Colorado, seventy miles in the interior, that 
the first ‘‘ partial essay is indebted for the origin of our sugar doings.” 

The extreme scarcity of foreign productions in the eolonies, previous to the re- 
volution, induced this gentleman to make an attempt at sugar making—auat least 
euough for his own family consumption—in 1833-’34. With the assistance of his 
two sons— yet in boyhood—and one negro, he cultivated, in addition to his usual 
potato and corn patch, not only enough for his own family use, but he say 
pies the whole population of Egypt with sweetening. His apparatus was whol- 
y domestic—the live oak rolling mill was constructed by himself, from the stump, 
and the largest flesh-pots of Egypt were arrayed “ all round in a row,” as an eva- 
porating battery, under the attentive ministration of the family circle. Although 
producing an article not unlike Mississippi alluvion steeped in molasses, it brought 
a goodly price into the hard, close hand of the honest Eli Mercer. Urged on by 
successful sales, the incorrigible Eli extended the limits of his cane patch; by ex- 
perience gained some celebrity in his new craft, while the saccharine qualities 
of the soil and climate were successfully developed to his advantage, and that of 
his successors, for ages. He is now enabled to enjoy the fruit of his persevering 
industry, with peace and plenty around him, under his own vine and fig tree. 
But more likely, if yetalive, you may find him rusticating under the shade of 
some neighboring gaarled post-oak, poring over the Proverbs of Solomon, or the 
Psalms of David in metre.—(N. O. Delta Correspondent.) 


5.—THE NEGRO RACE. 


In the able and learned lectures of Mr. Gliddon, our attention was particularly 
excited by his accounts of the antiquities in the Egyptian province of Meroe ; be- 
cause those antiquities constitute the most striking illustrations of negro civiliza- 
tion which history and archeology can produces Meroe was a country on the 
Nile above Egypt. When the last named and most famous seat of ancient civili- 
zation was overrun by Cambyses, and the other eruel conquerors, a portion of 
the inhabitants retreated up the river, and established themselves in Meroe. 
Hither they transported their old forms of government and of worship, their old 
arts and their antique customs. They built temples, and excavated tombs ; they 
erected obelisks; they covered them with inscriptions in their hieroglyphic 
alphabet, and the inscriptions and scriptures, which date with the first genera- 
tions of this colony, are found to be as perfect as those of the Lower Nile. 
Bat the colony was cut off from the body of the natioa by intervening deserts 
aud fierce nomads, The number of emigrants was never increased from the old 
race. Necessarily, the men were in a great disproportion to the women, and they 
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were forced to take their wives and concubines from the captives which they 
made in their wars with the surrounding and barbarous tribes. Now, the Exyp- 
tians were white men, but these tribes were negroes. Hence the second genera- 
tion of the Meroeites were muiattoes. The process of amalgamation continued. 
They formed harems from their sable captives, and by their sable purchases; 80 
that the third generation were Samboes. The next were still nearer the negro 
type ; and the work proceeded until all traces of Caucasian blood disappeared, 
and Meroe was inhabited by a pure black race like that of the vast regions on its 
boundaries. 

The interesting circumstance connected with these facts, is the continued de- 
terioration in the sculptural remains of the country, and their final cessation with 
the disappearance of the white blood. The inscriptions and portraits of the ori- 
ginal emigrants, as before said, are equal to those of the Old Empire. But in 
those of the mulatto children, there is a great difference. The sculpture is 
clumsy ; the inscriptions in bad grammar, and in worse orthography. The next 
are inferior even to these; and in the succeeding generation it becomes evident 
that they had wholly lost the language, and no ne understood what they 
wrote. The inscriptions are nothing more than miserable copies from the earlier 
works ; so that, on a tomb, which is evidently of a late date, will be found a 
badly executed copy of the inscription on the tomb of its owner's great grand 
father—even the ph and name being unaltered. After that, they lost even the 
ese of intelligible imitation, and a few scrawls on uncaryen rocks are the 
atest remains that are found. The Meroeites then cease to be Egyptians even 
in the name and tradition. They have forgotten language, government, religion 
and arts. They have no buildings, and no enduring tombs. The province is no 
longer distinguished from the country. The race bas relapsed into absolute ne- 
gro barbarism. 

This illustration of their incapacity, not merely to attain civilization, but even to 
retain it when given them, isa type of the universal history of the negro race. 
The world has their history in its hands for a space of nearly five thousand years. 
Negroes appear on the sculptures of old Egypt; but in that multitudinous coun- 
try they were utterly valueless. The Egyptians considered them too stupid to 
be worth teaching even agricultural drudgery ; and we only see their figures 
when led as captives in the triumph of some belligerent Pharaoh. From that 
day until this, the negro has never appeared save in three forms of existence :— 
Captivity, barbarism, or slavery. The last is the highest form of social life of 
which experience at least permits us to suppose him capable. 

Circamstances would never have kept wa any race for five thousand years, 
which were capable of rising into civilization. All the white races have been in 
time barbarian ; but all its branches have in time left it, and attained their natural 
grades of civilization. But the negro has never left the lowest type of barbarism, 
save for captivity or slavery. In the vast continent of Africa they have always ex- 
isted in millions, with uo circumstances to depress them. But there, we never 
hear of them save as cannibal savages. 

No such thing as a negro government has ever existed in Africa. Petty king- 
doms have and do exist there—some with so-called cities like Timbuctoo. But 
the bare-breeched rulers in all these kingdoms are Moors or Fellahs—a branch of 
the Arab family ; and the people of Timbuctoo are Arabsand Fellabs. The republic 
of Liberia can scarcely be called an exception, since it is watched and guided by 
the Colonization Society, supported on all sides by England and by other govern- 
ments, is. re-intorced every year from the United States, and is governed by mnu- 
lattoes. Even with all this assistance, it is evidently falling to pieces in the grow- 
ing barbarism of the people. Dr. Mechlin, who lived in Liberia five years, and 
for part of that time was governor of the colonies, has declared the experiment 
to be a failure—and died in Mobile with the declaration that he saw no hope of 
ever rendering the negro race fit for selfgovernment. On this sentiment they 
have received the most signal trial. In Hayti they achieved their freedom by the 
midnight murder of their masters. They were protected by civilized states, 
They possessed the richest island on the globe, with the richest commerce at 
their doors. The result is very notorious. Famine ravages often that fertile 
land. Petty but hideous wars occupy its sections. The only government which 
sabsists is that of a bloody and stupid beast, who is emperor over one corner of 
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the island. Off frum the seaports, the people have lost arts, religion, industry, 
decency—have relapsed into absolute cannibalism. Dr. Nott states, on the autho- 
rity of an eye-witness, that on two occasions while traveling in Hayti, he saw 
the negroes roasting and eating their Dominican prisoners’by the road-side, 

Inthe free states of this country, the negro race can reach every advantage 
which the white possesses. A large portion of them are educated, But where 
have they pe pa to make use of our civilization? Where have their 
best classes achieved a higher destiny than that of tavern waiters? Where have 
their masses risen above the very lowest level of the worst population? Where 
has any individual even attained, not to say distinction, but even respectability, in 
any profession? In England, many negroes who were supposed to exhibit talent 
when children, have been subjected to a hot-bed process of culture, and two or 
three of these have been brought up to the mark of writing verses. These have 
been collected in a volame: and Bishop Gregorie of Blois has written a very 
stupid book to prove therefrom the intellectual quality of the race. But any one 
who will take the trouble to read these verses, will find them for the most part a 
doggerel too poor to be called verse at all; and whenever a copy occurs of suffi- 
cient merit for the poet’s corner of the smallest kind of country newspaper, its 
author is sure to turn up a mulatto or quadroon when tke accompanying biogra- 
phies are referred to. 

By the history of the negro race, it is therefore incontrovertibly proven that 
they are utterly incapable of civilization or development beyond the point of 
slavery. When the starved barbarian is taken from the wilds of Africa, clothed 
well, fed well, and associated with the whites, he quickly acquires a certain de- 
gree of health, strength and intelligence. He will quickly ape the white. But 
ther + his development ceases. Beyond that, in no instance, has he ever gone. 
Without amalgamation with the white race, he remains where he began, and sinks 
so soon as the superior influence is withdrawn. 

These phenomena are peculiar to the black race. None of the diversified fami- 
lies of the white race exhibited them. To which one of the white races could 
the advantage be given which lie before the negroes of the United States, with- 
out an immediate assertion and proof of its talent and its intellectual superiority, in 
hundreds and hundreds of instances? All the white races have been civilized 
and developed in time, and where circumstances have thrown them back in bar- 
barism, they all exhibit capacity for civilization again. But the exact contrary is 
the characteristic of the negro. 

What deduction is to be drawn from the fact? The plain and inevitable de- 
duction is this :—That the negro isa totally distinct and inferior animal or species 
of animal from the Caucasian ; that the negrois the connecting link between man 
und the brute creation ; that the negro is intended by nature for a similar depend- 
ence upon the Caucasian man, in which only the ox, the ass, and the horse, fulfil 
the intent of their creation; that the negro race is the result of a different act of the 
Creator from that which originated the Caucasian, and is consequently beyond 
the scope of those abstract axioms of the white race, which declare that all men 
have equal rights.—( Richmond Examiner.) 





DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES AND MINING. 


1—PITTSBURG INDUSTRY. 


Thirteen rolling milis. Capital $5,000,000—2,500 hands. Consume 60,000 
tons “ pig metal, and produces bar iron and nails amounting to $4,000,000 
annually. 

Thirty large foundries, with several smaller ones. Capital in all $2,000,000— 
2,500 hands. Consume 20,000 tons pig metal, and yield annua! articles amount - 
ing to $2,000,000. 

Two establishments for manufacturing locks, latches, coffee mills, scaies, and 
other iron castings. Oapital $250,000—employing 500 hands. Consume 1,200 
tons metal, and producing goods amounting to $300,000 annually, 

Five large cotton factories and several smaller ones, Capital $1,500,000—1,500 
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hands. Consume 15,000 bales of cotton, and return yarns, sheeting, batting, &c., 
to upwards $1,500,000. 

Eight flint glass manufactories. Capital $300,000—500 hands. Consuming 150 
tons of lead and 200 tous pearlash ; and producing various articles of glassware, 
amounting to $400,000 annually. 

Seven vial furnaces and eleven window glass manufactories. Capital $250,000, 
employing 600 hands, and producing $600,000 annually. 

One soda ash manufactory, prodacing 1,500 tons annually—75 hands. 

One copper smelting establishment, producing 600 tons refined copper annual- 
ly, valued at $380 per ton, and amounting to $250,000. 

One copper rolling mill in operation, producing 300 tons sheeting and brazier’s 
copper, amounting to $150,000 annually. 

Five white lead factories. Capital $150,000, Produce 150,000 kegs annually ; 
worth $200,000—employing 60 hands. 

There are also a number of manufactories of the smaller sizes of iron, several 
extensive manufactories of axes, hatchets, &c., and spring steel, steel springs, axes, 
anvils, vices, mill, cross-cut, and other saws, gun barrels, shovels, spades, forks, hoes, 
cut tacks, brads, &c. After careful investigation,'the fall value does not fall short 
of $50,000,000 annually. There is also consumed about 12,000,000 bushels of 
coal per year, worth $600,000, and an equal number of bushels exported to mar- 
kets near the city, giving employment constantly to 4,000 hands. 

Pittsburg, with iron ore and coal at her door in inexhaustible quantities, a popula- 
tion of nearly 100,000, and with the Ohiag—now yielding her over 500,000 tons 
per annum—commencing at her feet, and navigable for1000 miles, (where she 
empties into the “father of waters,” which then runs on till it ceases in the gulf 
of Mexico,) what is to prevent her from becoming a powerful, populous, and 
wealthy city ? 

The number of steamboats constructed at Pittsburg has been, on an average, 
about one in each week, for a series of years. These are floating palaces, the 
admiration of every one. Thirty or forty of them may be seen at the wharf at 
any one time, destined for various ports on the Ohio and Mississippi, or Missouri 
rivers. If te this be added her manufacturing power and interes!, as above, all 
must concede the importance of her trade and that of the valleys of the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 


2.—ARKANSAS MINERALS. 


Dear Sir—You request me to give the exact locality of my mines—with 
which I will endeavor to comply as nearly as possible. The Hazard Mines 
are in the Choctaw’ Nation, about six miles west of the state live, opposite 
the centre of the west boundary line of Polk county in this state, on a little 
river—“a tributary ef the Mountain Fork of Little River,” called Buffulo. 
The vein rock is composed of green stone, porphyry, an inferior article of granite, 
quartz, felspar, calcareous spar, shale, and argelite ; and evidently owes its pre- ) 
sent contorted state to igneous action. Its width is about forty yards, and from 
six to seven miles in length. On each side of this range slate is the prevailing 
mineral ; subdivided into clay, mica, shale, and argelite, and after a depth of 20 
feet, the interstices are filled with calcareous spar. Nearly every variety of silver 
and lead ores have been found in this mine; a trace of copper, and in large 
quantities, the crystallized sulphuret of iron. I have not as yet discovered any 
specimens of pure galena, or lead ore; nevertheless, [ think we have it amalga- 
mated with the ores of silver, and should be designated as “ argentiferous gulena,”’ 
or “ silver bearing lead ore ” 

One of the greatest disadvantages to the prosperity of this mine, is its remote 
distance from navigation, which subjects it to an enormous and injurious expense 
of one hundred miles land carriage, at twenty dollars per ton. 

The great distance of these mines from navigation, produces another hin- 
drance of magnitade—the procurement of necessary supplies. This may be over- 
come, however, as soon as teams are employed to carry the ore to market. A 
trifling encouragement from the business men of this place would immediately 
bring a vast trade to their houses directly. and a greater indirectly, by creating a 
cash market in the country for its agricultural products, which would find its way 
to this market—profiting thereby this trade. You will please pardon this digres- 
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sion, and I will devote a few lines to another, the ‘‘ Ballah mine.” The Ballah 
mine is in township seven, (7) range thirty-two (32) west, in Sevier county, Ar- 
kansas, on the Rolling Fork of Little River, seven miles north of east from Ultima 
Thule, on the state line. For a description of this mine, and its history, you are 
referred to the communication of Locum T'enens, published in the Herald of the 
7th of February last. I will conclude this hasty sketch, by presentiig you the 
subj»ined note from Geo. G. Shumard, M. D., of this place—in whose judgment 
I place great confidence. 
With rauch esteem, I am, dear sir, yours, fraternally, 


Atrkep Papon. 


" Fort Smitn, March 20, 1851. 

Mr. A. Papon: Dear Sir—I thankfully acknowledge the receipt of a number 
of fine specimens of metallic ores from your mines. Having inspected them se- 
parately, I am induced to think that the veins from which they have been ob- 
tained, will, if properly worked, prove profitable. 

You are, doubtless, well aware of the difficulty always experienced in deter- 
miving the character of metalliferous veins, from the mere inspection of speci- 
mens collected near the surface; but from your description of the associated 
rock, the character of the matrix, as weil as the dip, and general appearance of 
the veins themselves, I am strongly of the opinion that ycu have, in their pur- 
chase, made a very safe investment. 

Respectfully yours, 


Gro. G. Suumarp, M. D. 


3.—IRON AND OTHER MINERAL PRODUCTS OF ALABAMA. 


At this moment the manufacture of iron is attracting the attention of our citi- 
zens, and, as much depends upon a good beginning, these hints are offered with 
the view of directing inquiry in the proper channel. It is not wise to spend 
both time and money in working out problems that have been, long ago, solved ; 
if we begin at all, let us do so with the present state of the art. 

There are eight bloomeries in the state, two of which are on Talladega creek, 
and the others on the waters of the Cahawba. ; 

Of the two high furnaces, one is in Bibb county; it has but recently been 
erected, so that its operations are, as yet, contined to the manufacture of pig iron 
and hollow-ware; the blast is urged by steam power, and the boiler is heated 
directly from the trundle head. These works are situated within eight or ten 
miles of the Coosa, and from the convenience and good quality of the ore, and 
the abundance of fuel, they can scarcely fail of success, under ordinary good 
management. 

The Benton works are situated on Crane creek, a short distance from the river ; 
they have been for years in successful operation. An extension of the works, the 
introduction of the hot blast, and various other improvements are contemplated, 
which, when accemplished, will place this annong the most complete establish- 
ments inthe South. The following brief statement was politely furnished by 
one of the proprietors : 


“ Potkvitte, Benton Co., Ala., Sep, 26, 1849. 

“ We have a plast fornace, a puddilivg furnace, avd forge, in operation. We 
turn out daily about 6000 pounds of iron: 2000 pounds of which are put into 
hollow-ware and machivery-castings ; 2000 pounds into bar iron, add 2000 pounds 
into pigs. We use 60) bushels of charcoal every 24 hours. Our iron ore beds 
(some of them) are within 600 yards of the farnace. Our limestone is at the fur- 
nace, aud in abundance. The uearest stone coal beds that have been worked, are 
thirteen miles off. Weare now preparing to put upa rolling mill, aud think that 
in a short time we will be able to roll iron successfully. Our establishment is five 
miles east of the Coosa river, opposite the Ten Islands, and eleven miles from Greens- 
port. Weship our iron down the Coosa in flat-boats to Wetampka, Montgomery, 
and Mobile. We have found the articles we produce here of ready sale in either 
of those markets. We are prepared to make, tarn off and fit up all kinds of ma- 
chinery, except fine castings far cotton mills, and will be very soon ready to fur- 
nish these.”’ 
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RED OCHRE. 


There is a bed of red ochre near Bucksville, which I have had no opportunity 
of examining in its place, but the specimens that I have seen show that it would re- 
quire but little preparation to fit it for paint. It is sufficiently rich to be used as 
an ore of iron. 


LEAD ORE. 


Fragments of sulphuret of lead, or galena, are scattered throughout the state in 
a manner that would indicate some common origin, Had they been confined to 
the region of the silurian or carboniferous limestone, one might refer them to the 
ruins of veins of this ore that are often found in these rocks; but they are equally 
where this is impossible. I have specimens picked up on the surface of the coal 
measures, and others from Clarke county, where no sach veins can occur. Pieces 
of considerable size are found in the vicinity of Indian mounds! and the belief is 
induced that the position of these scattered fragments may be traced to Indian 
origin.* E 

However this may be, it is quite certain, that much time is unprofitably spent in 
searching for these mines. 

Lead is found in limestone near the iron works in Benton, which is the only 
place that I have seen it in the state. The ore is granular, and does not ovcur 1a 
a true vein with smooth walls, but is closely attached to the rock, and passes into 
it in irregular bunches. It may be traced over a distance of teu yards, and al- 
though it is not more than en inch or two in the thickest part, it may turn out to 
be worth the trouble of an examination below the surfice. Itis a pure sulpharet 
of lead ; the cavities in it are often lined with crystals of the carbonate of that 
metal. The ease with which lead is reduced allows of considerable expense in 
mining, and I would recommend the enterprising proprietors of the iron works, 
to examine this locality with some care. The existence of veins of calx spar, and 
sulphate of barytes, are favorable indications. 


PEROXIDE OF MANGANESE. 


At the works just mentioned, a fragment of ore, which was brought there for 
an ore of iron, attracted my attention, and proved, on examination, to be the per- 
oxide of manganese. I have since learned that the bed from which it was taken 
is probably three or four yards in thickness. This ore is used in the arts for the 
productioa of chlorine gas, which is used in bleaching establishments. The gas 1s 
combined with caustic lime, by a simple process, and in this form is barreled up 
and preserved for use. The gas is extricated from the lime by means of water, 
which absorbs the chlorine, and is then ready for use. As there is lime in aban- 
dance where this occurs, chloride of lime may be manufactured. The price of 
the mineral itself is about $20 a ton. The specimen I examined was quite porous, 
and mixed to some extent with earthy impurities, but nevertheless it contained 
35 per cent. of perexide of manganese. I trust that when this bed is fairly open- 
on. that it will turn out to be an important acquisition to the resources of Ala- 

ama. 


LIMESTONES AND MARBLE. 


The term marble is applied to any variety of limestone that is susceptible of a 
polish. ‘ 

I have mentioned already the occurrence of beds of marble of great thickness 
on the Cahawba. Many of the beds there afford specimens of great beauty; 








* All the states from which the Indians have recently departed, have legends of lead 
and silver mines, that were known to, but afterwards hidden by, them; and the tenacity 
with which these are believed and retained, is truly surprising. Journeys have been un- 
dertaken to the west to ascertain the position of these mines, bat hitherto without suc- 
cess. The Indians, being no geologists, located the mines, in the cases that have come to 
my notice, in the most unpromising positions. The men with minerul rods have been in- 
dustriously on the trail, and I must ts them the justice to say, that where they indicated 
the presence of “ mineral,” the excavation was neither expensive nor difficult. The one 
I last saw was in an Indian mound, on Village Creek, where the miners had reached 
to within one foot of the vein ! 
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some are gray with red veins, others are red and yellow, and specimens with 

reenish veins are not uncommon. There is also a baff-colored marble there, 
filled with organic remains, that is quite handsome when polished. Beds of 
white crystalline marble, clouded with red, occur. On the opposite side of the 
river tnere is a black compact marble, and another on Six Mile Creek, variously 
intersected by veins of white. A marble of similar quality occurs on the road 
from Pratt’s ferry to Montevallo. 

As no quarry of any extent has been opened at any of these places, it is im- 

ible to give a correct view of their value. Marble, to be valuable, must be 
found in thick beds, that are free from cracks or joints, Of the thickness of the 
beds there can be no doubt, nor does there appear to be any reason to suppose 
that the other conditions are less favorable. [ look upon this locality as one of 
great inte: est, in connection with the industrial resources of the state. 

The principal exposures occur near the head of navigation, and on the immedi- 
ate banks of the rivers. 

On the Huntsville road, about 19 miles from Tuscaloosa, ledges are found that 
would afford pretty good marble, 

At Jonesborough, beds of variegated marble, of the red and white variety, oc- 
cur. The rock is compact, and lies in thick masses, at the base of the red moun- 
tain. The same stratum occurs at Village Springs. The magnesian limestone, 
when compact, is susceptible of a polish, and its peculiar soft gray color, T think 
beautiful; iu addition to this, it is extremely durable. The crystalline varieties 
are also used as marbles. 

Th se rocks, as [ have shown, extend from Shultz’ Creek to the upper end of 
the valley. 

When aa outlet to this region is provided, the value of these beds will be ap- 
preciated. 

At the locality mentioned, on Big Sandy Creek, very good marbles occur, 
which are, in many respects, similar to those of the Cahawba. As there is 
abundant water-power at this locality, which has already been turned to account 
by the enterprizing proprietor, who has erected a cotton factory here, may we 
not hope, before a long time, to find also a saw-mill, for marble, in operation.— 
Tuomey's Report. f 


GOLD IN LOUISIANA. 


The Natchitoches, La., Chronicle of the 19th ult. has the following: 

“‘ We have just seen a specimen, equal in fineness to the best California gold. 
It is a piece of quartz rock incrusted all ever with gold, and filled in all its veins 
with that ‘root of all evil.’ It was brought and exhibited to us from Jadge 
Bullard’s place, on the Bayou Provencal, ten miles from this town. From the 
face of the country between the Provencal and the main road between this and 
Fort Jessup, we have often thought that various kinds of ores must be hid. The 
face of the country is somewhat hilly, with deep ravines between the hills. 
Coal has been found there in large beds; and Mr. Lee, who once lived near there, 
brought specimens of what he thought gold dust, to this place, to be tested. 
It, however, appeared to be mica! The specimen of which we speak, is the 

‘real Simon Pure,’ and no mistake.” 


‘ 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


1—CLIMATE, SOIL, AND PRODUCTIONS OF FLORIDA.* 


Editor of the News—It is not merely in the tropical productions that East Flo- 
rida possesses advantages over every other state in the Union ; it is now establish- 
ed, beyond a doubt, that the Sea island or long staple cotton (the production of 





* From a series of papers which appeared in the Jacksonville News. Will the editor 
send us the others ? 
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which has heretofore been confined to a few small islands in South Carolina and 
Georgia) will grow luxuriantly even in the very centre of the peninsula. A su- 
perior quality of this article has been produced extensively on the Suwannee, and 
in the very centre of Alachua, as well as on the eastern coast. This important 
fact is no doubt attributable to the almost insular position of East Florida, 

The importance which the production of this valuable staple must give to East 
Florida, will be duly estimated, when it is considered that it can be cultivated 
there without the fear of competition. The few islands in South Carolina and 
Georgia which yield this staple are now so nearly worn out, that the average pro- 
duct per acre does not exceed one hundred and fifty pounds; and there is no 
other portion of the United States, with the exception of East Florida, where it 
can be produced. Neither can it be prodaced in Texas, Egypt, or India; and it 
is more than probable that there is in no part of the world a country of much ex- 
tent so well adapted, both in climate and soil, to the production of this staple, as 
East Florida. 

The cultivation of this valuable staple in East Florida is well worthy the atten- 
tion of planters in general, but especially of those Southern planters who are 
wasting their energies in the profitless production of the common short staple cot- 
ton, which competition has already rolaenl to so low a price. 

Although the lands of East Florida, which yield on the average three hundred 
pounds of Sea Island cotton, six hundred pounds of Cuba tobacco, and two thou- 
sand pounds of sugar per acre, can at this time be purchased ata much lower 
price than the common agricultural lands of the northern and middle states, or 
the common short staple cotton lands of the South ; it is not in the nature of things 
that such can long be the case. It is quite certain, that as soon as the character 
of these lands becomes generally known, they will sell at a price corresponding 
with their intrinsic value, which, as has already been shown, is greater than that 
of any other lands in the United States. 

Besides coffee, cocoa, sugar, Sea Island cutton, Cuba tobacco, rice, indigo, ar- 
rowroot, cochineal cactus, silk, Sisal hemp, New Zealand flax, oranges, lemons, 
limes, pine-apples, olives, grapes and other fruits and staples too numerous to de- 
tail, East Florida produces corn, potatoes, turnips, cabbages, and, in short, all the 
vegetables that are known in the northern states. 

The climate of Florida does not allow corn to be planted so close as in the 
northern states, and there are not, therefore, so many bushels produced to the 
acre. ‘The good lands in the interior ordinarily produced from thirty to forty 
bushels per acre, without the aid of manure of any kind: and it is doubtful 
whether the best corn lands in New-York would produce more under similar cul- 
ture. Much more might, no doybt, be accomplished by the people of Florida, 
with the aid of manure, rotation of crops, and judicious culture ; and it is to be 
hoped that they will resort to these expedients to preserve the fertility of their 
lands from deterioration, 

With regard to roots, it requires the whole of their summer in the Northern 
states to prodacea single crop. In Florida, on the contrary, acrop of Irish pota- 
toes, and a crop of sweet potatoes or yams can, with great facility, be produced 
on the same land within the year. If Florida cannot rival the North in the amount 
of the production of Irish potatoes per acre in a single crop, she accomplishes at 
least as much by producing two crops within the year on the same land, one 
crop being planted in January and the other in July. But admitting that Florida 
is inferior to the North in the production of Irish potatoes, she has still the sweet 
potato or yam, (a more valuable root,) which ordinarily produces as much per 
acre as the Irish potato yields in the North. 

There is no soil and climate better adapted to the production of turnips and 
ruta bagas, than those of East Florida. It is common to see turnips of eight 
pounds weight growing in poor sandy soil. East Florida certainly surpasses the 
North in the production of turnips and ruta bagas, both as to the amount per 
acre and the size and quality of the roots, 

With very little care and atteution, East Florida enjoys every delicacy of vege- 
table culture, at all seasons of the year. Beets, onions, egg-plants, carrots, let- 
tuce, celery, cauliflowers, &c., of a superior size and quality, are produced with 
the most indifferent culture. Water-melons, cantelopes, pumpkins, cucumbers, 
and in short everything that grows upon vines, come to great perfection in East 
Florida. 
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Every oue knows that, in the North, tenacious clayey soils bake or consolidate, 
from the drying effect of a summer's son, or the beating of heavy winter rains, to 
such a degree as te constitute the principal aunual labor of the cultivator to restore 
them to a five tilth again for the reception of seed. This never occurs in East 
Florida; principally because the most clayey soils in the state contain an inter- 
mixture of a large proportion of organic matter, in a state of decomposition, 
which, with a due proportion of very fine sand, imparts to them a porous charac- 
ter, not very susceptible of induration or agglatination. Indeed, so easily is land 
in East Florida annually reduced to the finest tilth, that it is not an unusual thing 
for such as will produce three hogsheads of sugar to the acre, to be broken up by 
a single horse and plow, to the depth of six inches or more. This is, therefore, 
an important advantage enjoyed by Florida land, in its preparation and culture, 
over most of the lands of the North; and it leads to the inevitable conclusion, 
that ess labor is requisite in Florida togproduce similar crops than is meupenany 
necessary in the North: for it will be readily perceived, that the same cause whic 
saves labour in the preparation of the soil, also saves labor in its culture. No 
description of soil in the country requires more than one plowing to prepare 
it fully for the reception of any crop which it produces; and but few crops receive 
more than one plowing in their culture, Many crops of corn in Alachua, of 
from thirty to forty bushels per acre, have been made with a single hoeing and 
thinning, and a single plowing subsequently. Sweet potatoes are always made 
with a single plowing, and a few pickings over to free them from weeds, &c. 
Tarnips, ruta bagas, sugar beets, &c., if sown as they should be, in August or Sep- 
tember, require no subsequent cultnre to produce as large crops of either of them 
as can be grown in New-York or Pennsylvania. Even sugar, cotton, and tobacco 
receive less labor in the preperation of the soil for their reception, and much less 
after culture, than is given to a crop of corn in New-York. There can, in short, 
be no doubt of the fact, that similar crops receive and require much less labor 
for their production in East Florida than in the northern states. 

‘The general topography of East Florida may be characterized as that of a low 
country, so that the surface, in most of the level pine lands, is placed within the 
reach of a constant supply of moistare, derived from the sub-soil by solar influ- 
ence. This, together with the heavy dews which genérally prevail, accounts for 
the luxuriant covering of grass and constant verdure which whe whole face of the 
country presents, even in the dryest seasons. 


A large proportion of a northern farm is necessarily appropriated to the pro- 
duction of grasses for hay to sustain the stock during a dreary winter of half a 
year’s duration. This is entirely unnecessary in East Florida, where perennial 
pastures, sufficient to feed any number of cattle or horses, exist naturally, or may 
be formed artificially with but little labor, by making the requisite euclosures ; 
and where the winters are so mild that there is never any necessity for housing 
stock. So numerous were the herds of cattle in Alachua, before the war, that 
from 7,000 to 10,000 could be seen grazing at once on Payne's prairie: and there 
was asiugle grazier on the Wacasassa whose stock had increased in the course of 
a few years to the number of 3,000, without any other expense than that of herd- 
ing them. 

In most parts of Florida hogs thrive well, and fatten without any other sup- 
port than that which they derive from the abundant roots and mast of the 
country. 

There is certainly no portion of the United States where game and fish are so 
abundaut as in East Florida. The fact, that a large body of Indians supported 
themselves well for the space of seven years, while hunted themselves by au army 
of 6,000 men, is some evidence in proof of this assertion. It was common before 
the war for a good hunter to kill seven deer of a day, and multitudes of these 
animals were slaughtered merely for their skins. The country abounds in turkeys, 
partridges, geese, ducks, curlew, and various other species of smaller game. 

The whole coast of Florida, to the extent of at least 600 miles, abounds in the 
finest fish, and the oysters are not surpassed by any in the world in size and flavor. 
Sheephead, grouper, red fish, mullet, green turtle, &c., are to be found in inex- 
haustible quantities at almost every poiut, both on the eastern and western coast ; 
and the numerous lakes, rivers, and creeks of the interior teem with fresh water 
fish, and the most delicious species of soft-shell turtle. 
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But these are objects of minor consideration, which serve to convey but a fee- 
ble idea of the importance which its geographical position, its climate, and its soil 
give to East Florida. The vast amount of soil in the peninsula capable of pro- 
ducing Sea Island cottofi, Cuba tobacco, and sugar-cane, (all objects of human 
consumption, of the most importance not only to the consumer but to the whole 
country,) and its fine adaptation of climate to their successful production, must 
form the basis of a degree of prosperity far surpassing that enjoyed by and of the 
states north of her, 

The great advantages to be derived from the culture of the orange, lemon, and 
lime, in East Florida, is a subject little known or appreciated out of the state. It 
presents a field for profitable enterprise, unequalled in the United States. “ The 
insect,” which for eight years kad desolated the beautiful groves of these fruits, 
which adorned the banks of the St, John’s, is rapidly disappearing, and the trees 
are assuming, once more, their healthy vig6r and beautiful verdure. The crop of 
fruit this year, I understand, promises to be an abundant one. 

There is no culture in the world by which the foundation for an independent 
income can be laid, at the expense of so small ari outlay, as the culture of the 
orange and lemon in East Florida. The method of establishing groves, by trans- 
planting the sour orange trees from the hammocks, where they abound in the 
wild state,—and which has been in successfia! practice for several years,—is 0 
great importance, in the first place, because it does away with the difficulty and 
expense of procuring sweet trees; and in the second place, because the sour 
trees planted and budded, will bear mach sooner than sweet trees from a 
nursery. 

The sour trees may be dug up carefully in the hammocks, at any time from Oc- 
tober to June. They should be topped about four feet from the ground and care- 
fully planted and watered. In about three months shoots large enough to be hud- 
ded, will grow out. The buds are taken from sweet trees and carefully inserted 
into the young shoots, just as peach trees are budded at the North. It is com- 
mon for trees to bear the sweet orange in eighteen months from the budding. If 
the sour trees are selected from the hammock of good size, (and they can be 
found of all sizes,) in three years they will be competent to bear a thousand 
oranges each, and will go 6n, every year, increasing in size and production. 

This cultare is well adapted to persons of small capital, whose healthrequires 
a residence in Florida. A suitable piece of land is easily obtained, on which pro- 
vision can be raised, and an extensive grove established, at a very moderate ex- 
pense. But to farmers and planters this culture presents also advantages over 
those of any other southern state; for without interfering at all with their agri- 
cultural operations, they can, gradually, and without the oatlay of a dollar, plant 
an orange grove, that may altimately yield more than all their other productions. 

The longevity of the orange tree is auother thing which invests it with a more 
permanent character than common fruit trees. It lives ani flourishes to a very 
advauced age. There are orange trees now living, in the city of Rome, that are 
known to be more than three hundred years old! So that an orange grove, when 
once established, will not only last a man’s life-time, but become a valuable inhe- 
ritance for his children. A Purysician. 


2.—EASTERN TEXAS. 


Ihave recently visited the Red River country of this state, and as a description 
of it might interest your numerous readers, I submit the following : 

Red River is navigable for 800 miles above the Raft. and is decidedly a safer 
and better river than below the Raft. I saw it at fifteen different points, and 
found it to be from 200 to 400 yards wide, with high banks, the bottom lands of 
superior quality, and what is remarkable, bas never been known to overflow, ex- 
cept by the freshet of 1843, which was 15 feet higher than the river was ever 
known to be before or since. 

Bowie, Red River, Lamar, Fannin and Grayson counties, border on the river, 
and embrace the richest lands in Eastern Texas. The country is greatly undulat- 
ing, mostly prairie, but sufficiently interspersed with fine timber to make it de- 
cidedly convenient for establishing plantations. The country is bat sparsely set- 
tled, and mostly by western people, who are engaged in raising stock ; and it is, 
doubtless, one of the finest stock countries in the world. It is not uncommon for 
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to weigh from 300 to 500 at two and three years old, and steers from 600 to 1000 
Ibs. at five years old. Sheep are 50 per cent. larger and will produce 50 per cent. 
more wool than in Kentucky or Tennessee. It is at this time literally a “ land of 
milk and honey.” Nearly all the settlers have bees, and many of them raise from 
300 to 500 gallons a year. 

The few farmers who have turned their attention to cotton have succeeded 
remarkably well. There were 15,000 bales shipped this season, although not a 
half crop made. There is 25 per cent. more cotton planted this season than 
heretofore, and the ensuing crep above the Raft may be estimated at 30,000 to 
40,000 bales. To give a correct idea of the Red River lands in cotton and corn, 
I give a few facts: Captain T. G. Wright, who plants in Red River county, in- 
formed me that he had measured a few acres and weighed the proceeds by way of 
experiment, the yield of which was 3,500 lbs. per acre. Captain M. R. Roberts, 
in Funnin, told me his crop in 1847 averaged 3,300 lbs. per acre. Major G. M, 
Butts, in Grayson, informed me his average crops of corn were 50 bushels per 
acre, and 70 and 80 bushels were not uncommon in the county. 20 to 30 bushels 
of wheat may be regarded asa fair average. : 

[ have never seen any part of the United States, where the land was so uniformly 
good. Plantations of almost any extent can be had in this country, without a 
waste acre; 10,000 acres could be had in one field in Coftus Bend, Grayson 
county, without a waste acre, and lying so well that a mule could be seen on any 
part of the tract, when cleared. 

Owing to the raft in Red River, boats can only ascend above the raft for about 
three months in the year; and the few which have been in the trade, have so mo- 
nopolized the business, as to tax the planter with two or three dollars per bale 
freight. This, and other causes, has kept down the price of land in this part of 
Texas. The finest wild lands can be had at this time from fifty cents to one dollar 
per acre, and improved lands from two to three dollars per acre. The Government 
is under the strongest moral obligation to the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, to 
give them navigation to New-Orleans; this was promised them by the Commis- 
sioners who formed the treaty. Surely, an object so important, cannot be much 
longer overlooked. The country bordering on Red River is capable of sending to 
your market 250,000 to 500,000 bales cotton, annually, and would in a few years 
do so, if the navigation was good. 


3—PRODUCTS OF MEXICO—SUGAR, COTTON, RICE, INDIGO, &c, 


Agriculture is about to assume in this country its natnral position and im- 
portance. Heretofore it has been held in but a secondary consideration. The 
cause of this was that land was plenty and the population small; but with the 
increase of population our agricu poet foe horticultural necessities have increased. 
Our lands have also increased, taking into the Union all climates, embracing 
those similar to the tropic and congenial to the growth of tropical fruits and vege- 
tation. We are now looking Asiaward for tea, sugar. canes, fruits, etc. Some of 
these articles can no doubt be found much nearer home, and can be obtained at 
but little cost comparatively. 1 therefore offer, for the benefit of those who feel 
an interest in this subject, a few agricultural statistics, collected by myself at 
random during the late Mexican war, while stationed in the provinces of Tuspan 
and Chicontepec. I must here remark, that very little attention was paid to 
agriculture in any part of Mexico previous to their iudependence, or while a 
colony of Spain, from the fact that the mother country classified her colonies, 
some of which she devoted to agricultural pursuits, while from others she only 
abstracted the precious metals. The island of Cuba, on the Atlantic side, aud 
Chili, on the Pacific, were encouraged and directed by the Spanish crown to 
pursue altogether agriculture. It isa well known fact that both Chili and Cuba 
contained mines of copper, silver and gold. These mines were not allowed to be 
worked; but the mines of Mexico and Peru were extensively worked. In the 
latter departments agriculture was forbidden; so much so that in Peru wheat 
was not cultivated, but it was supplied from Chili; and Mexico was supplied in 
coffee and sugar from Cuba, although both these articles could be supplied by the 
former in greater quantities and of better quality. She therefore rendered her 
colonies mutually dependent on each other—in fact, keeping the natural re- 
sources dormant. Peru possessed naturally a better soil and climate for agri- 
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culture than Chili; her natural manures lay in mines inexhaustible, along her 
coast and on her hills; yet she was not permitted to use them abundantly. 
Mexico possessed naturally a better soil than Cuba, yet she was not allowed to 
cultivate more than enough to yield sparingly to her inhabitants; but Cuba was 
taxed in the agricultural productions to her utmost extent to supply Mexico. 
The natural productions of the latter were never fully developed, but she was 
left to herself, and to run wild in a prolific natural growth, without the aid of 
art; and while agricultural instruments were plenty both in Chili and Cuba, 
Mexico was destitute of them, and the native was left his matchett only to scratch 
up bis prolific soil, ¢ 

The provinces of Tuspan and Chicontepec are blessed with all climates. 
While we find the department of Chicontepec very warm, we have the depart- 
ment of Tonticomatlan both cold and warm. But, in order to give a better idea 
of these provinces, I will here give their boundaries: they are bounded on the 
north by the district of Tampico, on the east by the Gulf of Mexico, on the south 
by the districts of Papantla (State of Vera Cruz) and Haunchinango, (State of 
Puebla,) on the west by the district of Hugutla. Its greatest extent from north 
to south is seventy miles, and from west to east sixty-five miles. It extends 65 
miles on the Gulf coast. Three rivers empty into the Gulf, off which there is a 
good anchorage; these are Tanguino, Tuspan and Cazonis. On the latter river 
there is a French settlement, having purchased their lands under the Mexican 
law encouraging emigration and settlement. They are employed raising “ vanilla, 
sarsaparilla, sugar, cotton, rice,"’ procuring India rubber from the Palo‘de Ule, or 
caoutchouc, which grows in great abundance, gum copal, étc. These are ex- 
ported to France by way of VeraCruz. ‘Tuspan, the beautiful villa, is embraced 
between three flower-clothed hills, and is built on the banks of the river of the 
same name, the banks of which are covered with plants and flowers of all 
varieties; the orchidee and leguminosea vex the air with their delightful 
fragrance. The soil and climate are both congenial to vegetation; the river 
abounds in fish; the wood resounds with the wild sweet notes of the feathered 
songster. The river meanders through a soil not exceeded in richness and pro- 
ductiveness by any in the world; not excelled by any of the West India islands 
in its tropical productions. The guava grows wild ; so does the lime and lemon. 
Coffee, cotton of two kinds, the tree grape, sugar cave, rice, cocoa, tobacco, va- 
nilla, indigo, pimento, sarsaparilla, are the indigenous plarts of this department. 
The forest, plains, banks of streams, and the river, are prolific in all kinds of 
woods, flowers and beautiful birds. The rich, gaudy, and fragrant plumera 
fatigues the air along the upland banks of the river by its beauty and fragrance ; 
the datura, single and double, with its bell-like blossoms, cloys the senses with 
its fragrance; and the waters are green and fragrant with the we and blossoms 
of the sea-side daffodil, Jotus, and other aquatics. In this, nature’s favored spot, 
the shades of night are scarcely drawn over before the ear is assailed by the 
sweet soft notes of a feathered songster, which comes floating in almost seraphic 
strains through the calm solitude of the night; you are lulled to sleep imper- 
ceptibly, and the senses becomes dormant ina gush of fragrance and music. The 
morning is ushered in by the loud scream of the cojoleto, or tufted purple 
turkey, and the noisy chichilaca and chattering voluble parrot. Every tree top 
soon has an occupant of the feathered tribe, making the air melodious with their 
songs ; each hour brings from the shady recesses of the forest a new songster, 
each day and month its own plant, and each month a tlimate which vies in 
healthiness and balminess with its predecessor. Such are the departments of 
Tuscan and Chicontepec. It is of the productions of this country I intend to 
give you the fall statistics. 

We will commence with sugar cane. This article grows in great abundance, 
and far superior to any of the Cuba varieties. While the Cuba cane requires to 
be laid every three years, this will continue to yield in good quantity ten or 
twelve. Itis to be much regretted that the malls here are of such miserable 
construction; merely made of wood, they simply produce from the cane a material 
called peloncilla, which is done up aud sent away to be manufactured into sugar. 
The quantity of peloncilla to the almud, or ninety square yards, is about seven 
thousand pounds. I think this character of cane would answer well in Florida 
or Louisiana, as it grows wild in the mountain districts of Idamatlan. 

The tobacco plant grows wild throughout the provinces of Tuspan aud Chicon- 
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tepec. This article is a government monopoly, and therefore not extensively 
cultivated by private persons: yet, in its wild state, itis superior to the Cuba 
varieties. Two crops of tobacco could easily be raised per annum in that part 
of Mexico, and at much less expense than in any partof the United States. 

The country and land is well adapted to the cultivation of cotton. It is pro- 
duced abundantly and of a very superior quality. There are found here two 
species of cotton, both of long staple--the one a bush, the other a vine, which is 
very prolific, bearing bolls nearly the whole year, or with the exception of one or 
two months. In the careless manner it is cultivated and cleaned, ninety yards 
square produce mrad 600 pounds of clean cotton; but I have no doubt, by pro- 
per attention, with the aid of machinery, etc., this amount could be vastly in- 
creased. I would recommend to our Southern cotton-planters to obtain varieties 
of the seed, and try them in their plantations. The staple is long and fine. 

Three varieties of corn are raised, and two full crops iu one year, yielding 70 
bushels to the 20 varas, or about 85 yards square. The varieties are soft white, 
hard yellow, and prolific white, besides a small blue corn of a very prolific kind. 
Bread from corn is the principal food of the people, as no wheat is raised in the 
provinces, Ninety ee will yield annually 140 bushels of corn. 

The black beans of the famous frigole grow here in vast quantities, and ofa 
quality far superior to any part of Mexico. Every one who has ever visited any 
part of Mexico is well acquainted with the famous frigole dish brought on the 
breakfast table by all Mexicans. 

Rice grows in great abundance, and of a finer quatity, larger in grain, and 
whiter, than any in the United States. Ninety yards square yield 1,200 pounds 
of clean hulled rice; properly cultivated, there is no doubt it would yield much 
more. I recommend this variety to Southern planters. 

Indigo grows wild in every direction, but its culture is entirely neglected. 
This article could, no doubt, be profitably cultivated, and the whole of the United 
States could be supplied from the provinces of Tuspan and Chicontepec. 

Fustic, well known in commerce as a dye-wood, grows in the extensive forests 
of this province in great abundance and vast size. Quantities are yearly shipped 
to France, and from thence to this country. It could be transported direct to the 
United States at much less expense, and wou!d, no doubt, be profitable. 

Pimento grows wild every where, and is ripe about the month of September. 

Sarsaparilla is indigenous, and grows wild in’great abundance, and can be ob- 
tained all the year round. 

Every rancho has its apiary, and honey was in great abundance and cheap. 
This could, no doubt, be made a profitable business. 

The argeve Mexicana, petat, and long-leaved machette grow here in great abun- 
dance, and hemp is made from them equal to Jute or Sisal. This part of Mexico 
being near to us, the articles could be obtained here better and cheaper than at 
Sisal or the East Indies. 

Cocoa grows finely and of much better quality than that from Tabasco ; but, 
owing to the port of Tuspan not being one of entry, this article bas not been exten- 
sively gathered for exportation, but is used in preference to all other kinds by 
the inhabitants. 

The India rubber tree grows in great abundance, and the gum produced from 
it is of a superior quality; yet, owing to the causes stated above, but little is 
gathered. 

Gum copal can be obtained in great abundance from the tree producing it, as 
it is indigenous to this part of Mexico; besides, many other gums used in com- 
merce can be and are found here in great quantities. 

The vanilla aromatica grows well, and those trees adapted to its culture are 
numerous. This plant, being a parasite, requires for its propagation trees which do 
not shed their bark—a climate warm, and regular temperature to cure and preserve 
them: It isused to flavor ice creams, cakes, candies, soaps, and perfumery. A 
specimen of this plant can be seen at the National Conservatory ; it is worth in 
commerce from twelve to sixteen dollars per pound. A few vines will yield this 
quantity. It is one of the most valuable productions of Mexico. I think the vibe 
could be propagated in Florida on the orange tree. 

Oranges, lemons, plantains, bananas, and pineapples grow in great abundance, 
of a finer and better quality than those grown in Cuba. Yours, &v., 


(National Intelligencer.) W. D. Porter. 
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TABLE V1] ‘ SEVENTH CENSUS, 1830. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED 8TATES—~-APPORTIONMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES. 













































































a | Free \Federal re- No. | 
STATES. White | colored /Total Free} Slaves. |present’ve of Preeti ns 
Population Population | population Rep 
BDO. 6 0 ccccsdonnsicss 426,515 2,250 428,765} 342,894 634,501; 6 } *72,289 
AOUONEIB si 46640de< cuceeds | 326,071) 587 162,658; 46,983) 190,848 2) 3,444 
SS Ears 200,000 | 200,000 —j| 200,000, 2| 12,596 
Connecticut............... | 363,189 | 7,415 370,604 — 370,404. 3) *89,498 
ae ee Sead 71,282 | 17,957 89,239) 2,289 906.612 — | *90,612 
Pek cnc ctaddcnupesnnd 47,120 926 48,046} 39,341 71,650 — | *71,650 
SID, citins cnc sactcuebese 513,083 2,586| 505 669) 362,966 733,448, 7 | *77,554 
nti 4 dt nied thinset 983,634 5,100 988.734 — 988,734 10 | *51,714 
BED accuse dcandidadedde 853,059 5.239 858 298 — 858,298 9 | 20.980 
I Ss ee 191,830 292; 192,122; ——j| 192122 2@| 4,718 
ND. « cniteuelienaies 770,061 667 779,728 | 221,768 912,788 9 | *75,470 
RONNIE. ..casnccs cdnace | 254,271 15,685 269,955 | 230,807 408,440, 4 33, 
i. inthe otis cation dilas | 681,920 1,312} 583,232 — 583,232 6 21,020 
Massachusetts............. | 985,498 8,773| . 994271) —| 984,271| 10 | *57,251 
EE: ccbenerenceushe | 418,763 73,943 492,706} 89.800; 546,586) 5 | *78,076 
ee eee | 201,536 898; 292,434) 300,419 472,685, 4 4,175 
BORNE... . cecncsicatan | 393,156} 2,547} 395,703] ——| 395,703) 5 | 20,895 
nc ce see cass enbite’ 592,176 | 2,667 594,843] 89,289 648,416| 6 | *86,204 
New- Hampshire. po ccesdsies- 317,354 | 477 317,831 -—— 317,831; 3 36,725 
es ae | 2.042.574 | 47,448} 3,096,022 ——/} 2,090,022| 32 | *91,558 
New-Jersey............... | “466,283; 92,969] 488,552 119| 458,623) 5 | 20,113 
North Carolina... 22... | 552,477) 27,271| 580,458) 288.412 Preiss | 8| 3.889 
Dic iinéee nekscanene } 1,951,101} 25,930 | 1,977,031 ——F} 1,977.051)| 21 9,289 
Penusylvania ............. 2,258,480 | 53,201} 2,311,681 ——| 2,311.681| 24 | *62,533 
Rhode Island............. 144,012} 3,54 147,555, —| 55| 1 | *53,853 
South Carolina............ | 274,775! 8,769| 283.544] 384,925; 514,499) 5| 45,989 
NUE 5s cedcciicohune | 767.319) 6,280; 773,509) 249,519; 923,300) 9 | *89,992 
PR bbe orc céncndcasents | 133,131 | 926 134,057| 53,346 160,064) 1 *72,362 
SS cnncodennih ia ...| 312,756 710! 313,466) —j| 313,466) 3| 32,360 
0 a ie | 894,149 53,906; 948,055) 473,026) 1,231,870) 13 13,744 
OI nc ddscécc chance | 303,600 626 304,226 — 304,226, 3 23,120 
}19,178,885 | 409,200 | 10,927,085 |3,173,902 “ 
District of Columbia,...... 38,027 9,973 438,000 687) 
\ TERRITORIES. | 
Minnesota ................| 6,192 —— 6,192 ee ee ee 
New-Mexico.............. 61,632 —— 61,632 oo oe wa 
GIGI atts bs ebeacc.c cece | 20,000 —— 20,000 ai on a 
Disc ccidbdesecee suede: | 25,000 | 25,000}; .. | ps. bes a 
| 19,668, 736 419,173 ! 20,087,909 13,175,589 21,832,621 218 | 
Representatives allowed for fractional numbers, as marked.............-.....--- 
Whole number of Representativ es under the next apportionment, Saseebeccececscs 233 
* These states have a representative added to the ‘number of apportionment. 
t Including 710 civilized Indians, 
RECAPITULATION. 
Total free c Representative 
_ Popul: ation. Slaves. Population. _ 
Free States 13,533,328 119 13,555.399 
Slave States f 6,393,757 | 3,175,783 8,299,226 
District and Territories : | 160,,824 | , 687 
| 20,087,909 | 3,179,589 | 21,892,625 
Total Free Population...... sdasocavabndeambtesh su ccakens 20,087,909 
GRAVES nn ccccccceesccccseccccocsccccensosescrasensoesetebmerssnces 3,179,589 
23,267,498 
Ratio of Representation. ..............eeeseeneeenees 9osns Sbbayened 93,702 
Free Whites. Other Free. Slaves. Total. 
Debachasesdends budesesée y laa TT ee ee ere 3,929,827 
Des detedbadetedadedascaes 4,304,505. =o cos duaeerine 893,041 ........4- 5,305,941 
Pc erkkddesckkeoeaecagn 5,862,004.......... 186,446.......... af ae eee 7,239,814 
GeO ncdtwedneentecdnckasing 7,861,907.......... 936,156....<..... 1,536,198... 2. ee 9,638,191 
SEED woserescocesscenpeoues SS eer 319.500... ...4-.- 2019,043. .......2. 12,266,020 
DEER. cocdtmastivescouhtened 14,196,800... .cccsee 386,203.......... $487,255... .ccccees 17,069,453 
BEE ssc cbesenencccesdcoten 19,668,736. ......... 4) ore 3,179,589. ......... 23,267,498 


The annexed table shows the increase of population for each period of 10 years, since the census 
of 1790: 


Ten — ending. Free Whites. Other Free. Slaves. Total. 
As an tne deat aii ee 48,229. ...... BETO: 2 onseear so 1,376,114 
itrttahnscu couche 1,557,408... .ncccess i ee  * aa ,933, 
SE iditinctesasomeda 3,900,923. 0.6» ee » BEB764. .. .*...-. 2,398,377 
DOOD. 6 o¥dBenecbaeces< ° 7 Sees SP oS ae 3,227,829 
a OY EF TS Ce ares SM, cccneoduts 4,203,433 
WEED. .conssacqevedsn< 5, 472,931 ......00- i, Me wcsvecdace Ts ose soneade 6,198,045 


Total. .....ccccccce “ania 359,707 2,481,692 19,337,671 








HISTORICAL PROGRESS OF RAIL-ROADS, &0, 421 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1—HISTORICAL PROGRESS OF RAIL-ROADS—THEIR VALUE AND 
PROFITS—PUBLIC LANDS AND PROJECTED RAIL-ROADS OF THE 
STATE OF ALABAMA, &c. 


ADDRESS OF THE STATE INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT CONVENTION TO THE PEOPLE OF 
ALABAMA. 


In fulfilling the duty assigned them by the State Internal Improvement Convention, 
held at Mobile, on 29th May last,*the tndersigned committee feel persuaded that no ques- 
tion can be presented to the people of Alabama, at this time, of higher importance, or 
more worthy of the earnest and profound consideration of every citizen, than the subject 
upon which they have been appointed to address you. 

The age in which we live—marked as it has been by brilliant discoveries and valuable 
inventions, in nearly every department of industry—witnesses, in the creation of the rail- 
way and the locomotive, the most powerful instruments of human progress the world 
ever saw. Scarcely twenty years have elapsed since the first locomotive traversed its 
iron track upon a short road in Great Britain. To-day, five thousand miles of railway 
exist in that kingdom alone ; to provide which has cost the nation an enormous expendi- 
ture—over twelve hundred millions of dollars. In America, the astonishing results that 
followed the completion of the Erie Canal, prepared the public mind to undertake further 
improvements, and the states of the North and East, with the sagacity and foresight 
which have ever directed their local legislation, have been foremost to provide a complete 
and extended system of railway communication, converging to their a oe commercial 
= From 1834 to 1851—only seventeen years—the states of New-England and New- 

ork have constructed and put in operation, more than four thousand miles of railway, 
costing one hundred and sixty-six millions, or an average of about forty thousand dol- 
lars per mile. In the earlier stages of railway experience, it was supposed that rail-roads 
could be sustained only in thickly settled and compact districts, or connecting populous 
commercial towns. But, as the immense creative power of rail-roads became manifest by 
the rapid growth in population and wealth of those districts into which they had been ex-~ 
tended, confidence in their adaptation to the wants of the country increased, and the 
New-York and Erie Railway—the most magnificent undertaking of modern times—has 
been finally completed within the present year ; seven-eighths of its whole length of 467 
miles having been constructed since 1845. The country through which that great work 
was projected, presented formidable obstacles to the engineer, from its rugged and moun- 
tainous surface ; and, being sparsely settled—containing at that period only 257,000 in- 
habitants—gave little assurance of profit from local traffic. Yet, in 1849, less than half, 
or 214 miles, of the road having been opened, through a region which numbered in 1840 
a population of less than 136,000 souls, more than 132,000,000 pounds of freight were 
transported over it, furnished by the courftry along its line. Immense as was the sum 
required to build the New-York and Erie Rail-road, ($23,000,000,) the benefits already 
derived from its construction have exceeded the warmest anticipations of its advocates, 
and would have justified a much greater expenditure. It is computed that the real estate 
of the counties contiguous to the line of that road has been enhanced upwards of twenty- 
five millions of dollars in value, or two millions more than the entire cost of the work, and 
within twelve months of its final completion. 

In 1850, the total length of railways in the United States exceeded 8,200 miles, costin 
$205,000,000. Of this, 5,462 miles, costing 140 millions, have been built since 1840, an 
new lines are progressing in various parts of the Union, at the rate of about 2,000 miles 
Rr annum. [our thousand miles now in operation are, as we have seen, situated in the 

ew-England states and in New-York. Of the remainder, about 1,000 miles are connect- 
ing or tributary lines in other states, converging to the two great commercial cities, New- 
York and Boston. The latter has dovaaped, perhaps more fully than any other city, the 
wisdom of liberal expenditures for purposes of internal improvement. The people of 
Massachusetts, through private subscription and reasonable state aid, were enabled, be- 
tween 1835 and 1850, to contribute 53,364,000 dollars to perfect a railway system within 
her borders, which, in 1850 yielded a net income of $3,480,000 ; being six per cent. upon 
the cost, $45,000 per mile. Aside from this direct profit upon the capital invested, a re- 
markable illustration of the collateral advantages of railways is afforded, by a comparison 
between Boston in 1840, and the same city in 1850. , 

In 1840, Boston and towns adjacent, embracing a district of about nine miles in breadth 
by sixteen miles long, contained a ulation of 172,000. 


6) 


In 1850, the same district contained 293,000, showing an increase of 121,000, or 70 per 
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cent. in ten years, while for the previous decade the ratio of increase was less than 45 
per cent. 

The assessed valuation of property in this district, in 1840, was $120,000,000; and in 
1850, $266,500,000, an increase of $146,500,000, or 122 per cent. in ten years, of actual 
wealth in a single district of the state, created by an outlay of a little more than 52 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

That this is not an inflated or speculative increase, but a healthy and substantial im- 
provement in value, is evident when we examine the sources from which such unparal- 
leled prosperity has arisen. 

The freight earnings of rail-roads leading into Bosten were— 

Pot 1899... .ccestcases esececes Se woesebetissweeds eececcecces $287,000 
For 1849... .cccccee Co crews cccesesesscacces Sececcossesseesees -- 1,238,000 

The number of vessels clearing from Boston for foreign countries, in 1840, was 1,574, 
making 225,416 tons. 

The number of vessels arriving from foreign countries, in 1840, was 1,719, equal to 
286,366 tone. 

The number of clearances from same port for foreign countries in 1850, was 2,839, or 
437,760 tons. 

The number of vessels arriving from foreign countries, in 1850, 2,872, or 478,859 tons. 

Thus, while the tide of produce rolling into Boston over her “ iron ways” has swollen 
332 per cent. ip ten years, her foreign commerce has nearly doubled itself in the same 
period. The state at large has likewise participated in the upward movement. The as- 
sessed valuation of property in Massachusetts, for 1840, was $299,879,000, and in 1850, 
reached $590,532,000, being an increase of $290,653,000, or nearly 100 per cent. added 
to her taxable property in the last decade ; an amount equal to five and a half times the 
cost of all the rail-roads in the state. From 1840 to 1850 she has also gained 256,600 in 
population, an increase of 35} per cent. ; while from 1830 to 1840 the increase was but 21 
per cent., making a gain of 13} per cent. in the ratio over that decade. . 

In the other New-England states, property and population have steadily and uniformly 
kept pace with railway extension. Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, stimulated by 
the successful enterprise of their more northern neighbors, are cutting through the Alle- 
ghanies, to draw nearer to themselves the fertile regions of the western valley. The 
states of the West, meanwhile, directing their eyes to the Atlantic coast, are spreading a 
net of railways, pointing always eastward, to meet the advance from that quarter. Such 
is the energy with which these improvements are prosecuted, that within three years, 
five parallel lines of railway will be in active operation in the north, stretching in a con- 
tinuous chain from the Atlantic cities to the banks of the Mississippi, and only pausing 
there, until the new station west of that river shall gather strength to carry them onward 
still further towards the Pacific. Every additional mile thus opened for traffic expands 
the area of eastern commerce, and moves further south the dividing line from whence the 
valley seeks an ouclet, for its produce by the Mississippi to the Gulf. 

While the enterprise of the North and West has pernished thus far 6,000 miles of rail- 
way in addition to the numerous facilities for inland transportation previously existing, 
the states of the South have embarked slowly, and with extreme caution, in similar im- 
provements, and up to 1851, have put in operation about 2,000 miles of railway ; 900 miles 
of which, or nearly one-half, are within the limits of Georgia, and about 85 miles in 
Alabama. ! 

Georgia, the only southern state which can be said to have a complete rail-road system, 
presents an example full of wisdom and instruction to her sister states—a lesson by 
which many of them are endeavoring to profit, Before the commencement of her rail- 
roads, Georgia suffered a large and an increasing drain, from the emigration of her people 
with their property to the new states. With a soil nearly exhausted by improvident 
culture, and steadily depreciating in value—her towns and villages participating in the 
general decay, and every interest languishing—her future prospects seemed gloomy 
indeed. But, as her lines of improvement penetrated the interior, providing speedy 
channels of communication with the principal markets, the efflux of population was 
arrested, a general spirit of enterprise began to pervade all classes, and this noble state 
at once started forward upon a new and unexampled career of prosperity. Every pursuit 
has felt the revivifying influence, and all branches of manufacturing and pe ee toe 
industry flourish to a degree hitherto unknown among us. This revolution has followed 
the expenditure of fourteen millions of dollars, upon judiciously located railways, which 
are earning from eight to sixteen per cent. per annum profit to the stockholders upon 
their cost, while the taxable property of the state has increased in 1850 to upwards of 
$335,600,000, being almost double the valuation before the commencement of her 
public improvements, and $143,000,000 more than the taxable property of Alabama 
m 1849, 

It was impossible that Georgia should reap this abundant harvest from her enterprise, 
without exciting the emulation of her sister states; and accordingly we find that, with 
the exception of the Gulf states, the entire South is benefiting by her experience ; and 
where individual effort is found too feeble, the strohg arm of state is readily put forth in 
aid of purposes so important to the common weal. 
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Such being the present position of railway enterprise in this country, it remains for us 
to inquire in what manner Alabama is to be affected by the improvements of her 
neighbors, and what will be their bearing upon her future prosperity, 

Alabama contains an area of 50,000 square miles, or 32,500,000 acres, os equal in 
size to the state of New-York, and embracing an unusual proportion of fertile and ex: 
cellent soil. Her population in 1820, the year of her admission into the Union, was 
only 128,000. After that period, however, the attractions of the new state induced a 
large immigration from the older states, and her most accessible lands were rapidly 
settled. From 1820 to 30, the census returns show a positive increase of 181,000, or 142 
per cent. in 10 years, 

From 1830 to 1840, the positive increase was 282,000, or about 91 per cent. for the 
decade. 

The quantity of public lands entered by private occupants during ten years, from 1820 
to 1830, was 1,544,000 acres—and from 1830 to 1840, was 7,048,500 acres. : 

As soon as that portion of the state most desirable from its contiguity to the rivers 
which furnished the only outlet to market, was fully occupied, the iiss of public lands 
began to decline, and for the ten years from 1840 to 1850, only 888,000 acres passed into 
private hands and became subject to taxation—The same cause served to check the flow 
of population from abroad; and, by the.censusof 1850, itis found that the ratio of increase 
for the previous ten years had fallen from 91 per cent. to about 304 pe? cent., the actual 
gain since 1840 being 185,500 souls, which is 101,500 less than for the previous decade, 
and 500 below the increase from 1820 to 1830, 

Of 32,500,000 acres comprising the territories of Alabama, but 15,000,000 acres were 
in the possession of individual owners in 1850; the residue, 17,500,000 acres—more than 
half the area of the state—being still in the hands of the general government. The 
comptroller’s report for 1849 an known the fact, that 12,000,000 acres only of the 
15,000,000 acres of private lands are assessed for taxes, having an average value of $3,98 
per acre; thus showing that nearly two-thirds of the lands of the state fail to yield any 
revenue whatever to the government. 

The average quantity of public lands absorbed in Alabama, during the last five years, 
has been about 80,000 acres per annum, and this average is continually diminishing. Sup- 
posing, however, these lands should be taken up hereafter at the same rate, 220 years 
would expire before the federal title of the lands now remaining unsold would be finally 
extinguished. But as 15 millions of acres of these lands have already been twenty years in 
market without finding purchasers, the prospect of their cultivation under present circum- 
stances is exceedingly remote. 

This, then, is the condition of Alabama in 1851. Reasoning from the statistics here pre- 
sented, there is good cause to apprehend that our state has reached, if she has not yet 
passed, her culminating point. The South Atlantic states, which have hitherto greatly 
contributed to swell the population and wealth of Alabama by emigration, are not only 
retaining their people at home, by the superior facilities of intercommunication which 
they have provided, but are themselves, in turn, becoming recipients of the emigration 
from less favored districts. 

On the west, Texas, with her boundless acres of rich and productive soil, suited to all 
the varied products of southern agriculture, invites settlement af a trifling cost ; and our 
most valuable citizens are daily leaving Alabama with their families and property, to 
seek homes in the valleys of the Brazos, Trinity or Colorado. Without some powerful 
counteracting agency, this evil must continue to increase, eventually impoverishing the 
state and diminishing her population. 

A few years ago, Georgia sought a remedy against depopulation through the establish- 
ment of railways, with such complete success, that she enjoys to-day the proud distinction 
of being considered the “‘ Empire State of the South.’”” Alabama has attained the period 
in her history when it becomes necessary for her also to guard against a similar evil. The 
rapid progress of improvements in adjoining states, not only increases jthe magnitude of 
the danger, but faders the necessity for exertion on the part of our state doubly urgent, 
lest that portion of her produce which now finds an outlet at her only commercial port, 
Mobile, shall be dicdied taiene themselves by our enterprising neighbors, and contribute 
to swell the tide of their prosperity at the expense of our own. As has been already 
stated, ‘‘ the question is now settled, that a state without railways will not only fail to 
increase in corresponding ratio with other states possessing these improvements, but she 
must actually retrograde in proportion to the inducements held out by her neighboring 
states to attract population to themselves.” 

The experignce acquired by the practical operation of extensive railway lines in various 
portions of the country, during the last ten years, furnishes a safe guide in examining the 
prospects of projected enterprises, and estimating their probable success. Although, save 
the application of a portion of the Internal Improvement Fund appropriated by Congress 
fot the purpose, this state has given no encouragement to the construction of railways, 
within her borders, yet individual efforts have not been wanting. The Montgomery and 
West Point Rail-road—the pioneer improvement of Alabama—extending 85 miles to the 
Georgia line, after encountering numerous difficulties, is now, through the well-directed 
energies of its managers, in successful operation, and earning an income of 9 per cent. on 
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its capital. In 1848, the cause of improvement received a new impetus in the organization 
of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road Company, for the purpose of making a railway connection 
between the Gylf at Mobile and the Misehesippi Valley at the mouth of Ohio River. This 
stupendous work, the longest in the Union under a single charter, will be 521 miles in 
length when completed, traversing four states, and crossing six degrees of latitude in its 
course to the Ohio, where it will connect, by the Cairo and Chicago road, with a series of 
intersecting lines, embracing over two thousand miles of road already completed or in 
progress, extending to all the states of the northwest. Operations were commenced in 
October, 1848, at the Mobile terminus, and thirty-three miles of the road will be in opera- 
tion in December next. 

The Alabama and Tennessee River Rail-road, another work of eminent value to the 
state, was revived under favorable auspices in 1849, and is now being prosecuted with 
untiring zeal and energy. This road, extending about 200 miles through a section of 
Alabama rich in undeveloped mineral wealth, and isolated from market, will have its 
northern terminus at Gunter’s Landing, on the Tennessee River, and its southern terminus 
at Selma, on the Alabama. It will open, for the first time, to the inhabitants of North 
Alabama, the means of commercial intercourse with their own seaport. In addition to its 
local importance, this road possesses other prominent advantages. In the language of the 
chief engineer, ‘‘ It is a link in the great chain of rail-roads now constructing and projected 


on the most direct and most expeditious route which can be selected to connect the Gulf 


of Mexico with the middle and north-eastern Atlantic states: a route which will present 
one continuous line of rail-roads, passing through one of the most healthy and picturesque 
sections of the Union.” A short branch will also place this road in connection with the rail- 
way systems of Georgia and Carolina. : 

The Memphis and Charleston Rail-road, on the route surveyed through North Alabama, 
will connect with the Selma road by a short branch from Huntsville, and intersect the 
Mobile and Ohio Rail-road in East Mississippi, about 300 miles north of Mobile, thus giving 
the Valley of the Tennessee abundant and easy access to the Gulf by a journey of twenty 
hours. 

A line, to pass through Perry, Marengo and Sumter counties, has likewise been project- 
ed ; which will make a valuable connection between Selma and Mobile, striking the Mobile 
and Ohio Rail-road about 120 miles from that city, and accommodating a rich and populous 
section of the state. 

East of the Alabama River, the Girard and Mobile Company has been organized, to 
build a railway from Columbus, Georgia, to Mobile Bay. Another very feasible plan for 
making this desirable connection is now spoken of, by constructing a branch of 30 miles 
from Columbus to Opelika, and using the West Point Rail-road to Montgomery, from 
thence building a road to some point on Mobile River, a few miles above the city—thus 
saving a considerable expenditure, and perfecting the railway chain between Charleston, 
Savannah and Mobile. Whichever of these two routes be decided upon, a large business 
will be obtained from through travel, anda valuable part of the state opened to cultivation 
and improvement. 

These five principal lines, if promptly carried forward, would constitute for Alabama as 
good a railway system, perhaps, as could well be devised. A large proportion of the 
vacant lands in the state would be traversed by them, and, in consequence, be eagerly 
purchased and brought into cultivation. Her iron, coal and marble would remain impris- 
oned in their native beds no longer, but the smoke of a thousand forges would arise from 
the wilderness, furnishing profitable employment to a numerous population. Her bound- 
less forests of valuable mF would be transported to the sea and converted into gold. 
The remotest corners of the state would be brought into convenient neighborhood, and a 
complete revolution effected in her commercial and social intercourse. 2 

The estimated cost of these railways, with ample equipments for their probable busi- 
ness, is nearly es follows : 


Alabama division Mobile and Ohio Rail-road from Mobile to south line Kemper 


county, Mississippi—164 miles............... Dent ce eedaud avian se «++. $3,062,000 
Alebama and Tennessee River Rail-road, from Selma to Gunter’s Landing— 

es S00 Sa aaa 8. ois cases cncdbbaseaaskhe cchactaceance 3,500,000 
Alabama and Mississippi Rail-road, from Selma to intersection Mobile and Ohio 

Rail-road—100 ma Saitews-s pbuh evdésbsod Fy nned dbde 2 <canbacs 1,500,900 
Memphis and Charleston Rail-rvad, from Chattanooga Rail-road to intersection 

with Mobile and Ohio Rail-road—150 miles............-. srepee eccceees- 2,000,000 
Girard and Mobile Rail-foad—230 miles......... caovecedogsategpacbes eeeeee 3,000,000 





Making a total of 864 miles, requiring an expenditure in Alabama, to place 
them in active operation, of............+.++- <5 orghicniialel se oie o-albaiids & oda MOLD 


Only 61 miles of the Alabama division of the Mobile and Ohio Rail-road are within the 
state, “‘ yet,” to employ the words of their Report, “its southern terminus being at her 
ehief commercial city and only seaport, Alabama will-be the iargest recipient of the im- 
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mense benefits which will flow from its completion. The effect of such a highway as this 
upon the advancement of its Gulf terminus, Mobile, cannot be over-estimated. Her foreign 
and domestic trade would rapidly increase—capital would flow in from abroad—her ex- 
ports be diversified—her harbor whitened with the canvass of every nation, and she would 
enter at once upon a career of solid and enduring prosperity. In whatever advancement 
takes place in Mobile, the state at participates, more or less. To the planter, seek- 
ing a market for the sale of his produce, it offers increased competition and abundant 
means among purchasers, enabling him at all times to make ready sales, and realize the 
highest prices ; while, on the other hand, it furnishes him with the largest, cheapest and 
most varied market for every thing he wishes to buy. It throws into his immediate 
neighborhood a large class of consumers for the minor products of his plantation, for which 
he has, at present, no sale. To the inhabitants of the ‘coal and iron districts of Alabama, 
it becomes a great mart, from whence the products of their industry can be distributed 
through a large extent of country.” While thi at trunk line will intercept and gather 
into itself a vast traffic, from all parts of the North-west, by means of the many intercept- 
ing lines with which it will be united, the Selma and Tennessee road will fulfil similar 
conditions, in regard to the various railways of the North-east: and thus, by a compara- 
tively moderate outlay, the State of Alabama will be placed in profitable connection with 
all the grand railways through all parts of the Union. 

From her geographical location on the Gulf, Alabama is in an admirable position to take 
advantage of the railways constructing in other states, and to turn the immense trade and 
travel which will pour over them into her own seaport, by the early completion of these 
two North and South lines, and the two cross lines intersecting them. Should she seize 
the golden opportunity, it needs no prophetic ken to foresee for the state an increase of 
wealth as great and as rapid as have been realized, in the last ten years, in either Georgia 
or Massachusetts. 

A considerable portion of the estimated cost of these roads has been, or will be, ob- 
tained by private subscriptions ; but, unfortunately, the large area of public lands, without 
population, over which te must be carried, while it increases the necessity of their con- 
struction, will place the accomplishment beyond limit of individual means, or seriously 
retard their progress. Most of the states have recognized the wisdom of the policy of 
contributing to assist the completion of their railway improvements, and the results have 
fully vindicated the propriety of their decision. The amount of aid furnished by different 
states for works of Internal Improvement is as follows: 


In Georgia—the Westeru and Atlantic Rail-road, 140 miles long, built by 


ON Seb, 4 PO ARS aE Sole caseedicdsondée $3,500,000 
In Virginia—by state subscription of from two to three-fifths of the capital 

stock of various Rail-road companies, amounting to.................. 8,000,000 
In Maryland—by loan of state beni to the Baltimore and Ohio and other 

Medi-roed companies; sos icccc ccsaadonccnsaccsccccssepeeeeeene ei 5,050,000 
In Pennsylvania—Philadelphia and Columbia Rail-road, built by the state, 

in addition to expensive Canals, -+++++++++++++++ Peete eee e eee eee 4,200,000 
In New-York—in addition to the construction of the Erie and other canals, 

a bonus to the New-York apd Erie Rail-road Company of............ 3,000,000 
In Massachusetts—by subscriptién of stock and loan of state bonds to Boston 

and Albany Wataned: ..<scdaubeccdckosnsevdsseee iWidks «da ber's 5,400,000 
In Tennessee—by loan of state bonds to Chattanooga and other Rail-road 

Companies, about ..... eet bwiiid Dive othe Ghbabale ohne sitteks co 1,300,000 
In Missouri—by aid granted to the St. Louis and Pacific Rail-road, about... 2,900,000 


In South Carolina—liberal assistance has been extended by the state to her various 
rail-road companies, the amount of which is not correctly ascertained. 

In all these states, save Tennessee and Missouri—where the railways are yet in pro- 
gress to which they have contributed—the results have been successful, and the same 
policy is continued as a permanent feature of legislation. Without this aid, but few of the 
aged railways which now%pan those states would be in operation. The sums contributed 

y the several states, as above stated, have been employed mostly in the purchase of iron 
and equipments, the preparation of the road-bed having been provided tor from private 
stock subscriptions. To thatextent, the roads now projected in our own state can be car- 
ried by individual effort; and it is only at this point, when private resources have been 
exhausted, that the propriety of state legislation in their behalf becomes apparent. 

If, however, the arguments thus far adduced be deemed insufficient, there is still another 
most important relation which railways bear to the state, that should arrest the attention 
of our statesmen and legislators. A few years more, and the Mississippi Valley will con- 
trol the political destinies of the country. The northern states possess five great railway 
avenues leading into that valley, and the south mot one. These arteries of commerce ever 
pulsating east and west, are daily bearing immense multitudes, back and forth, between 
the Mississippi and the Atlantic. The extremes of the Republic are thus brought near to 
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each other and continually intermingle together. Commercial interests awaken mutual 
sympathies, and they become united by the strongest ties. How could it be otherwise 
than that a people thus brought into frequent communion, should represent in the na- 
tional councils te interests of those with whom they fraternize? by pushing on our 
railways, we not only develop the local resources of our own state to the utmost, but we 
also reach the heart of the great West, and make a highway from the Gulf to the Lakes, 
upon which an immense traffic would spring up, removing old prejudices and creating new 
sympathies—making the South and West better acquainted—opening a thousand avenues 
of good feeling and brotherhood, and causing our institutions to be better understood and 
our rights to be fully respected. A smaller sum, in proportion, than has been contributed 
by most of her sister states, would, if judiciously distributed among the five lines now con- 
templated and in progress in Alabama, be sufficient, in addition to private subscriptions, to 
carry them forward to early completion, and enable our people immediately to realize 
their benefits. Should this amonnt be given by the state as a s for the construction 
of these railways, there can be no question that it would be a wise and profitable expenditure 
of public funds, from which she would reap, pecuniarily, a tenfoldreturn. But when it is 
considered that these improvements may be effected by a loan only of her credit, for the 
payment of which she would at all times hold ample and substantial security ; that railways 
less favorably located, elsewhere, are yielding fair incomes upon the capital invested ; that 
a great anc rapid increase in the value of property invariably follows their construction, 
and that no possible risk of loss would be incurred by the state ; it is unreasonable to sup- 
pose that she will fail to meet the expectations of her citizens by refusing to extend a help- 
ing hand to the enterprises which they have undertaken. 

In conclusion, the committee would most earnestly impress upon their fellow-citizens of 
Alabama the importance of giving expression to their views upon this momentous question. 
In August, the election for state officers will take place, and the next Legislature will con- 
vene in November. Meanwhile, let the subject be agitated through the ae ge and breadth 
of the state, so that the sentiments of our people may be made known, and our legislators 
may go up tothe Capitol, fully instructed as to the wishes of their constituents. Letit not 
be forgotten, that whatever is done for the cause of improvement in Alabama, for at least 
two years to come, must bé done at the next Legislature. 


Francis B. CLARK, 
P. PHrILuips, 

J. R. Jonny, 

James L. Price, 

J. W. Lapsiey, 

E. Pickens, 

Nicu. Davis, 

James ABERCROMBIE, 
J. M. STANNARD, 

A. E. Minus, 


Committee. 





2.—RAIL-ROADS FROM SOUTH-WEST TO THE NORTH. 


Whilst we are planning the New-Orleans and Jackson Hail-Road, with the view of con- 
tinuing it towards the North-east, it is well to consider how the connecting links are to 
be filled up. We quote from the language of Mr. Garnet, of Virginia : 

You already know the chance of finishing the Virginia and Tennessee Rail-road, which 
extends from Lynchburgh to the state line, 210 miles. The East Tennessee and Virginia 
road thence to Knoxville, 110 miles long, is now under construction. Seven hundred 
thousand dollars have been subscribed by private individuals, and a considerable distance 
has been put under contract. There is every reason to believe that the state will sub- 
scribe to this work if it is desired. Next comes the Georgia and East Tennessee road, 
which now runs to Dalton in Georgia, a distance of 115 miles, leaving 40 miles to reach 
Chattanooga, by the state road of Georgia. This distance will hereafter be saved by 
leaving the Georgia and East Tennessee road at Cleaveland and running direct to Chatta- 
nooga, which is the same distance from Knoxville that Dalton is. 

This road is in a rapid course of construction—even the iron, locomotives and cars have 
been purchased. In this road the state of Tennessee holds a large interest. From 
Chattanooga, we will use 40 miles of the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail-road, which is 
under contract. Then comes the Memphis aad Charleston Rail-road, 280 miles long. 
For this road $1,500,000 have already been subscribed by individuals, and the aid of the 
state can be obtained if necessary. But the citizens of that country have already dis- 
played a degree of enterprise sol suite spirit, which gives assurance of success. Some 
idea may be formed of the favorable direction of this route, from the fact that, in the 320 
miles from Chattanooga to Memphis, there is not a variation in latitude of more than 30 
miles. 
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1—ATLANTIC AND GuLF RatL-Roap, Fioripa.—It is said that sufficient stock is 
taken to secure the completion of the work. The harbor of St. Mary’s is to be taken on 
one side, and we believe that of Tampa on the other. 

“Old Tampa is one of the most beautiful of harbors, and it is impossible to conceive 
one more safe, for it is literally a harbor within a harbor. There are some 24 feet of 
water, over the bar at Egmont, and thence running some 20 miles up the bay; there is a 
depth of from 4 to 54 fathoms, in many places approaching close to the shore, furnishing 
fine sites for navy or ship-yards; and to the head of Old Tampa we have 16 feet of water, 
at the lowest tides, carried up tu fine high bluffs, giving at ordinary tides from 18 to 20 
feet, as shown by the survey of Lieut. Sims, U. 8. N., in '43, 44. The country is one 
of the healthiest in the South, and is the natural shipping point of the fine counties of 
Marion and Hernando; lying immediately north, there is a fine tract of country known as 
the Coast Hammock, intersected by pon Be om small streams, which fall into the Gulf, and 
lying between the Suwanne, and Clearwater harbor: the coast here rans nearly north 
and south, consequently the proposed road would, from the latitude of the Cedar Keys, 
run nearly parallel; this country is now nearly inaccessible, being totally devoid of 
harbors, and having a shoal, rocky coast; the road, therefore, would be the outlet for its 

roductions, and It will become one of the finest sugar-producing countries in the 
nion. 

“ At Tampa there is always ample depth of water, and a fine beating channel, and 
steamers and shipping can take their departure at any hour of the day or night. * * * 

“If Lam correctly informed, the largest class steamers can enter the harbor of St. 
Mary’s, The same class can enter Tampa, and I believe that New-York and New- 
Orleans could be brought within seven days, to the traveling community,” 


2.—ConneEcTinG Link Rart-Roap.—North Carolina. The whole was to be under 
contract by 9th of July. It will be 223 miles in length, and cost with cars and locomotives 
$3,405,132. The route is via Raleigh, Hillsboro, Greensboro, Lexington to Salisbury, 
thence to Charlotte. At that point it connects with the South Carolina road. 


3.—Vineinia Rari-Roaps.—The following is a statement of the amount of liability incurred 
by Virginia in aid of works of internal improvements, at the last session of its legislature, and 
the nature of the work so aided: 
Joint Stock 
principle. 
Amount of Guaran- 
State state sub- tied 
ace’t. scription. bonds. 
Completion of James River and Kanawha County Canal from 
Lyachburgh to Buchanan...............22......2..22c0e0e $110,000 
James River and Kanawha Company extension from Buchanan 

















SE PS has bawdy d's n cthawe vebesgedsUblse uiavedewseces <—aesoae mena 360,000 
Richmond and Danville Rail-road............ PRR ae —— 200,000 
Southside road (bonds of Petersburgh).....................-- os ee 323.500 
Louisa Rail-road from Richmond to Junction................. ——- 100,000 
Louisa Rail-road to Covington. ................-2se0e+------- _—_ 420,000 
North River Navigation Company..................4. 220. es _ 60,000 panigeate 
Hazel River Navigation Company.......... .........0.----+. —_——- 45.000 —— 
Ternpikes, Plank Roads, ote... ........scccccnseccecsosccoes $134,900 577,425 —- 

244,900 1,102,425 983,500 
1,102,425 
983,500 
$2,330,825 


4.—GREENVILLE anp Cotumpi1a Rat-Roap, 8. C.—This road is now nearly completed to 
Newberry village, and is expected to cross the Saluda about the middle of June. The 
neaviest portion of the work has been accomplished. The execution of it is represented to be 
unexceptionable, the timber being of the best quality, and the running of the road smooth and 
comfortabie. Contracts for timber have been made as far as Anderson Court House—for laying 
50 miles of road from Newberry within a year from the present time, and for iron, in cone 
sufficient to extend it to Cokesbury. The prospects of busi are encouragiug. In 1850, 
there were 8,407 passengers, and $3,476 38 of freight. The total receipts of the road were 
$11,262 50. In the month of January of this year, 1,117 passengers have passed over the road, 
and in the same time, $2,235 worth of freight has been earned, making a total of $3,503 19 of 
receipts in the month, deducting from which all expenditures $1,329 43, left a nett profit 
forthe month of $2,173 73. Iu this month, January, 4,000 bags of cotton passed down the road. 
From the station at the Broad River Bridge, 2,000 bales of cotton were sent down in one week. 
In the district of Newberry aud throughout the whole line, including the districts of Richland, 
Fairfield, Lexington, Edgefield, Abbeville, Anderson and Greenville, the vaiue of real ‘estate 
has been materially increased. The active President of the road, Judge O’Neale, writes en- 
thusiastically and with great confidence of the progress which has been made in building the 
road, and the certainty of a handsome income being realized from its future operations. He 
estimates the probable income this year at $50,000, which with their present resources, would 
enable the company to complete the road and pay off their debt in a very few years. 
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5.—CHARLESTON AND Misstssrppt Rart-Roap.—The people of Charleston have been as much 
aroused upon the subject of this road as upon that of their politics. They have feted Governor 
Jones, et al, an’ discovered, what we suspected before, that New-Orleans was not entitled to the 
monopoly of the road. 

The Charleston Courier thus sums up the matter : 

First. The road to Memphis is among the earliest of Carolina's western projects; and, as 
the enterprises originated in this state and in Georgia, “hey seem, as by concert, to ha ve looked 
to an ultimate lodgement on the Mississippi. ‘Time has confirmed the sagacity of the 
projectors. 

Second. The route to Memphis was indicated on the map, and was the most direct and practi- 
cable to the valley of the West, 

Third. The read courses for its entire distance through a mild parallel of latitude, on which 
the business of transportation can never be interrupted by snows, avalanches, or floods; and 
over a surface so free from inequalities, as to present no insuperable barriers to the cheapest 
construction. 

Fourth. The location has been so judicious, as tor ile the possible conflicts of interests, 
by extending accommodation to both sides of the Tennessee river; and by bringing the whole 
valley in harmouy on a common rail-road trunk, 

Fifth. By this route, the road will intersect a county in North Alabama, containing a popula- 
tion of 200,000 inhabitants, and producing more than 100,000 bales of cotton; and in its ex- 
tension on the division line between North Mississippi and West Tennessee, it again brings 
within the influence of its accommodations a population of 298,000, and an additional produc- 
tion of cotton to the same amonnt stated. We thus have represented on the entire line 498,000 
inhabitants and from 220 to 240,000 bales of cotton, without estimating other productions. The 
county of Shelby, in which is located the city of Memphis, has increased 60 per cent. the 
a. ten years, and that flourishing emporium of its commerce now numbers 15,000 in- 
jabitants, : 

Sixth. The terminus on the Mississippi is at a point the descending navigation from which is 
open at all seasons of the year to the largest class of steamers, and its ascending navigation to 
the upper Mississippi, St. Louis and the Missouri, is never interrupted to a smaller class of 
steamers. At that point our Carolina rail-road is on the Mississippi, and not subject to the inter- 
ruptions in navigation to which its tributaries are exposed. It would be difficult, therefore, to 
estimate the flood of travel and transportation which would at all seasons ‘concentrate on this 
great avenue of southern and western intercommunication. : 

Seventh. The travel and downward freight of cotton would be a minor consideration, which 
should influence Charleston in a subscription to this road. The latter, it is true, would add not 
less than 100,000 bales to the export of our city; but each bale must be represented by some 
return, There could be no estimate, therefore, of the new and enlarged sources of valuable 
markets for merchandise, which would be open to our wholesale and retail dealers. One hun- 
dred thousand bales of cotton would net four millions of dollars. Our commission houses and 
factors would partieipate in the division of one hundred thousand dollars of commissions, and 
the sales of four millions of merchandise would rear up another Hayne-street in our city. 

Eighth. This road would be a powerful feeder to both the Nashville aad S outh Carolina Rail- 
roads, It would add fully 25 per cent. to the business receipts of the former, and not less than 
10 per cent. to the latter. 





3.—PLANK ROADS.* 
(CONCLUDED ) 


Ia hilly countries, plank-roads are more necessary and advantageous than in flat ones, and it 
is not at all necessary to procure so low a grade as one in fifty ; one in sixteen is in very common 
use, and one in ten may be used to great advantage. If the hill sides only, of the upper districts, 
were planked, it would effect a saviug, afford great relief, and prove more economical in the end, . 
than the usual repairs bestowed upon them. Many persons suppose, that in our sandy country, 
a double track will be required. In a few instances, where the sand is very light, it may be, but 
this is a rare occurrence. King and Meeting streets were beds of loose sand previous to plank- 
ing the sides of these thoroughfares, but now, since the heavy wagons are confined to the plank- 
road, the middle portions of the streets have become so solid as to make a good surface for fast 
driving, and to admit of a heavily loaded wagon passing off and on the plank-road with little or 
no inconvenience. 

For the various as well as most approved modes of building plank-roads, reference should be 
made to Gislispie’s Manual of the principles and practice of road building. He gives eight feet 
as the most approved width, and requires 160,000 feet of lumber to a mile. The cost is variously 
estimated at from $1,000 to $2,400 a mile. The grading in hilly countries constitutes a heavy 
item. A road from Charleston to Abbeville would be about 160 miles long. The grading would 
necessarily be light, and with lumber at $6, it could be completed, with a track nine feet wide, 
for $1,700, at the outside $1,800, a mile, which cost will include engineering, gate, houses, &c. 
From my experience in such matters, I am satisfied that, by the aid of steam saw-mills, a eontrac- 
tor could lay down his timber on the line, for the first 150 miles, at $4 50 per 1000 feet. 

With persons who have not reflected on the subject, the first objection which seems to urge it- 
self against plank-roads, compared with rail-reads, is, the i t of lumber required 
in their construction. This objection is easily met by the fact, that they do not require moe 
timber than is used in the construction of a rail-road, while the durability of the timber tor use, 
is twice as great in a plank as ina rail road. The material for the former will remain and do 
service as long as a wagon wheel will pass smoothly over it, while, on the latter, the safety of ra- 
pidly moving and heavy machinery requires that the timber should be removed on the first symp- 
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tom of decay, The average durability of plank-roads is from nine to ten years, and if the air is 
excluded from the aills, they will last from fifteen to twenty years. 

Others, again, may urge, that plank-roads could not thrive or be supported in the vicinity of 
the rail-road, We refer such persons to the fact, that there are now upwardsof 5,000 wagons per 
annum that pass the Six-Mile House, coming to Charleston; that cotton and other produce is 
hauled sixty miles to town in wagons, and sometimes from Biackville, ninety miles. On a good 
plank-road, a single mule wiil haul a cord of wood thirty miles in a day, and a team of four mules 
will bring to town 4,000 feet of lumber, from sixty miles up the couutry, in two days: this will 
— it a profitable business to cut lumber and fire-wood, and bring it to town from a large range 
of country. 

How much the present wagon trade will be increased by plank-roads, is a fruitful and interest- 
ing theme for speculation. I am fully persuaded that the first twenty miles will pay from the 
present traffic, and that by its own influence it will create other branches of trade, which will 
daily increase its income. It will draw trade from the private avenues on both sides of it, and 
every mile added to its length will increase the ratio of its profit. Wood, turpentine and lumber 
wiil furnish the business of the first fifty miles—after which, will come the trade from the vici 
nity of Orangeburg. When the road shall have reached the rich agricultural districts of Edge- 
field, Newbury, and Abbeville, its capacity for business will be tested with the products of a po- 
pulous and wealthy portion of our state. The facilities for ical transportation will be so 
apparent, that there ae few who will not avail themselves of them. The advantages above set 
forth are so apparent, that, we think, they ought to couvince the most skeptical that there will be 
a travel on it equivalent to at least 12,000 wagons, 150 miles each in a year, which, at four cents 
a mile, will amount to $76,800 tolls, without taking into consideration the carriages, buggies, and 
horsemen that will use it. 

The effect on Charleston would be, to bring back, with a tenfold increase, that important 
wagon trade which once gave value to King-street ; and to all the other property in the northern 
part of our city, an impulse might be expected, which would, in a short period, extend the build- 
ings of King and Mevting streets to, and even beyond, the new limits of our city. 

All doubts, if any exist, as to the benefit the community at large would derive, or as to the profit 
which capital would yield, if invested in such works in our state, [think, will be removed by a know- 
ledge of what the state of New-York isdoing. There the whole country is traversed by canals and 
rail-roads—yet we see McAdamized roads being converted into plank-roads, and plank- roads by the 
side of rail-roads are paying ten per cent., after laying by eight per cent. for the renewal of plank- 
ing. We could quote many instances where plank-roads are regularly paying twenty to twenty-five 

er cent. on the capital invested. One of these companies in New-York, in its report to the legis- 
ature, states that 83,000 wagons passed over the road in one year. Allowing that each team car- 
ried an equivalent to fifteen bales of cotton, they would all have earried 1,245,000 bales, which 
is more than all the machinery of the South Carolina Rail-Road could carry in two years. So 

reat is the expansive power of these roads, that the whole business of the year might be crowded 
into one month, and not affect its operation in the slightest degree. 

It is certain that the animal power necessary to the production of a cotton crop, is fully 
adequate to its transportation to market, over a plavk-road, a distance of 200 or 250 miles. In 
one trip, every horse or mule could carry the result of his own labor to market, which method, 
in two or three weeks, would dispose of the crop. In no well managed plantation would this 
seriously interfere with the economy of judicious agriculture. Butlet us suppose, in order to 
compensnte for any loss of time. that the planter puts his »wn provender on the wagon for the 
trip, and gets his thirty-two bales of cotton to market with no outlay but for tolls, (say $8,) for 
200 miles—suppose, further, that to meet his expenses, he takes a return load of 12,500 pounds, 
at 30 centsa hundred. This would pay his tolls both ways, and leave him $21 20 clear profit. 
The same would cost him, on 200 miles of rail-road—in freight on his cotton, at least $1 25 per 
bale, or $40: this, added to the $2! 50 earned by the return trip, over and above tolls, and we have 
a saving of $61 50 by three weeks’ use of ateam, which would haye to be fed at home if not 
employed upon the road. The return Joads of sugar, coffee, molasses, salt, iron, and other sorts 
of merchandise, would not always supply a full back load, but it is presumed that such facilities 
for transportation would lead to the improvement of land by the use of lime, gypsum. and other 
stimulants of the soil. Oyster shells, five and a-half tons to the load, would be a good returr 
load for a back country planter. 

To make the work complete, such roads leading from the country should be extended to the 
wharves—for a team could not haul more than a half load over astone-paved street, and not 
even that, unless the pavemeut were kept in better condition than they are generally found to be, 
after a few years’ wear. I have nothing to say against paving our streets with stone, for I be- 
lieve it to be the only sure mode of finally exterminating the yellow fever from our city. But 
there can be no doubt that a good plank-road leading from our railroad to the wharves and 
wholesale portion ef the city, would reduce the cost of drayage on heavy articles at least one- 
half. Those who are well informed on the subject, estimate the drayage to and from the rail- 
road, in Charleston, to cost fully $50,000 per annum. The rail-road companies which have been 
receiving and transporting iron over the South Carolina rail-road forthe last three years, 
would have saved money by the construction of a plank road at their own cost to the shipping. 
As to McAdamized roads, experience has proved them not to be half as durable as planking, and 
every one who walks King-street must see, from the mud which is constantly accumulating, that 
McAdamizing is but a temporary work—for, unless the operation of relaying with broken stone 
is kept up, the carriage wheels will soon cut through in the mud, That street, in the widened 
portion, is thirty feet between the curb stones, and twenty four feet in the old narrow part. A 
plank-road eighteen feet wide, laid in the centre and properly arched, with McAdamized edges 
next to the curb-stone, would be more durable, cost much less, and answer quite as well if not 
better than the present method. Its noiseless operations render it far preferable to stone paving, 
for a business street. c ‘ 

It is hoped that the time is not far distant when South Carolina will get tired of keeping up 
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the state road, and be willing to give it to a company who will construct plank surface upon it, 
and render it one of the useful improvements of the age. 

A half million of doliars expended by our city in thus extending her business to remote parts 
of the state, would truly be sowing seeds of prosperity, which would yield rich harvests for all 
time to come, 

I am indebted for a large share of the information contained in this essay, to the report of A. A. 
Dexter, Exsq., Civil Engineer, of Montg 'y, Alab , which I would commend to every 
individual who feels an interest in the subject. I have used both his figures and language where 
I have found them to answer my purpose.* 


4.—THE RAILWAYS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The American Railway Times contains a table of the length, cost, &c., of all the railways 
in the United States. The whole number of railways is 335, measuring 10,287 miles in 
length, and constructed at a cost of $306,607,954, as exhibited by the following : 














States. eg No. of roads, oe een Cost. 
alias. ccna drinasaaitahinsion - hl is cadiatn etl >, aa 5 $6,695,518 
New Hampshire,. ..........+. WBiaehe= 455.2 .ccccces — TES 14,145,755 
Lapeer oes Guneeso 966... cocese Bi ocannaan 13,467,013 
Massachusetts, ............... | RDO. siicocess 02 sc cube 51,884,572 
Rhode Island, ................ OMS 0. OP vues wna 20... diibies 2,614,484 
Connecticut, .......-<cccecces a GG s'6 Sic oeddd GB... avctueee 17,498,599 
pA SN RE oe. ee oe Ke” aL 61,445,646 
New-Jerseyy <<. ..occcnceceses eadene Dil ahb as «ine 40. +++... oe 7,445,000 * 
Pennsylvania, ..... inteaitiined re cS Beeps indian ub tne 46,046,949 
DalewetGjets vo cco diisineel Recriess Dini nensecs Pi ES 600,000 
Merylawtl, os sts ck ite des Bs ssewe BES cece wcncee  , 13,043,888 
Pets, scp0as.. saa ived ee 5M iacateibiaad 7,798,358 
North Carolina, ............... ag eee Siac’ s pct Gti 4,000,000 
South Carolina, ...... .......<s ee) See ae WBS..ccsccece 7,983,678 
Reville, ... - rasectacenshkaall > ts I eae Pe 13,922,361 
POEs + canoe «whe bene a ESI nee eee 250,000 
Rss sow th ven dabbithdlnn 6. ease oF | Re i icinticne tits anem 4,750,000 
Micsiasippi, «oo. ociccseccessedee ow cene BBiinvec cece Monccwncene 1,718,000 
Reuland, 6ccc. wwrwsseeuelins Gavcacs CDi tisniesee veowsiineecenetee 6,663,000 
EGR ccuviecnse ©. coceeedied Deis dee ow ci Sdibeebeo Tesowk’ ds o6ocesteiatae 
WOMMONSCR ko « cc cactcacannkis Guests SDs. utivies GOB. Sk on odin 600,000 
es Ts S TR decease 980. ccc «cstct 1,500,000 
Cedencenoncnens enaidile ccs WA 690..... oisd as <decnuan 12,768,793 
BGEIROM, on niecnsce aniline one + AR cape * aaa ari daitend . 8,460,340 
En ebewesvceseiiocade ee Raa ae FRESE Piet 5,100,000 
Tint, i500 cnc vs cc vdte Tbs ccc Mate on See See 2,960,000 
Missoush): . . di'.4' suweeen _ Seer DPatidtepcannceocncatidate 
BOWE, cccdicccs Sctnvereds Blin eutlteet usta Se 
Wihnonaita, . 2.55. cadacddncite B. cesta 90s. veudeeee BBB. eweeovse 400,000 

Total, ...: ccscocceattese 335... 10,287....... 10,092......... $306,607,954 





* The positions taken by Mr. Gregg in favor of plank-roads as against rail-roads, have been 
controverted by a writer in the Charleston Courier, who says :—lIt is difficult to find an instance 
in which the construction of a rail-road has not benefited the agricultural interests of the 
country withio wagoning distance of its line, as well as the towns at itstermini. Mr. Gregg tells 
us that rail-roads add, comparatively, but little value to the agricultural districts through which 
they pass! Let that gentleman inquire of the farmers and planters living along the rail-roads of 
the United States, if they do not consider their lands to have been enhanced in value by. those 
works, and we promise him that their unswers will bring him to doubt somewhat the soundness 
of his doctrines. We are to learn for the first time from this lecture, that rail-roads are ouly 
profitable to stockholders when located on great thoroughfares for travel. An examination of 
the business done on nineteen-twentieths of the rail-roads will show, that the largest amount of 
the trade is for short journeys, and in some instances the same may be said of the freighting 
business, showing, conclusively, that the great cities at the extreme ends of the lines furnish but 
a certain portion of the business, Mr. Gregg says, “ out of 9,000 miles of rail-road now in use in 
the United States, it is surprising to learn how few yield a profit commensurate to the capital.” 
if it be considered how much they have been extended and multiplied in some parts of the 
country, bringing them into competition with each other, the wonder will be that so many of 
them meke their 6 per cent. The rail-roads of Massachusetts, taken as a whole, pay 6 per cent, ; 
those of New-York pay the seme, while there are several paying larger dividends. The average 
of railroads in Peansylvania is something above 6 per cent. stock. Indeed, whenever rail- 
roads have been constructed through a country under tolerable cultivation, and without com- 
peting lines, instances of their being unprofitable are rarely heard of. 
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GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 
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EDWIN. RUFFIN, or Vireinia, AGRICULTURIST, 


EMBRACING A VIEW oF AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA FOR THE Last THIRTY 
YEARS, 


WITH A PORTRAIT, 





No. 9.* 


THR subject of this sketch was born Jan- 
uary 5, 1794, in the county of Prince Geo 
and state of Virginia. In youth and evade. 
out life he has suffered much from a feeble 
* constitution and delicate organization. But 
neither his debility nor the delicacy of his 
structure has prevented the most untirin 
industry in whatever interested him, an 
the exhibition of an energy, physical and in- 
tellectual, which would seem to have re- 
quired a strong frame, and a hardy and 
powerful nervous system. 

His father, a gentleman of fortune, afford- 
ed him all the opportunities for a most liberal 
education; but he was a little erratic at 
that period, devoting himself sometimes with 
great diligence to his studies, and sometimes 
utterly neglecting them. Yet he was always 
fond of intellectual pursuits, and though his 
text book may have lain unopened, he was 
still occupied, and most frequently, with his- 
tory, fiction or general literature. 
read for amusement and not improvement, 
fiction engaged much of his time. In the 
sixteenth year of his age he was sent to 
William and Mary College, At first he ap- 
plied himself with assiduity, and advanced 
with great rapidity. He was especially suc- 
cessful in geometry, for which he manifested 
much fondness and decided talent. The 
first examination was passed by him with 
distinguished credit. 

But soon be relaxed in his studious habits, 
and was finally suspended from the institu- 
tion for continued neglect of the duties of 
his class, 

His father being now dead, he was left by 
an easy guardian to the indulgence of his 
own tastes and disposition, He returned 
home to a kind stepmother, without any de- 
finite object in view or any determination as 
to what should be his career in life. But 
war hed now been declared with Great 
Britain, and at the first muster at which he 
was enrolled, having reached the military 
age of eighteen, he enlisted in a volunteer 
company, and soon after entered on active 
service. He marched with the first regi- 
ment called out from Virginia to the town of 
Norfolk, and served ss a private from Auguit, 


As he| b 








1812, to Fe’, 1813. He then returned home, 
and was permitted by his guardian to take 

ssession of his estate. In the division of 

is father’s land he had received, as his 
share, the farm called Coggin’s Point, sit- 
uated in the county of Prince George, on the 
waters of James River, and now celebrated 
throughout this state from the extraordinary 
improvements made there by Mr. Ruffin. 
Ke entered with industry and enthusiasm 
into the practical business of agriculture, 
though only nineteen years of age. Yet he 
did not suffer this occupation to monopolize 
his attention, for before the end of the year 
he was married, 

Agriculture in Virginia had then reached 
its lowest point of depression. Under the 
exhausting system of cultivation which had 
prevailed from the first seulement—a system 
which was truly a systematic destruction of 
the country—adopted in the first instance 
emigrants, to obtain the largest imme- 
diate profit, and who were utterly regardless 
of its ultimate effects, and continued by 
their descendants, when the same cause 
which had induced it had ceased to exist, 
the land, for the most part, no longer paid 
the expenses of cultivation. As a patient 
who has undergone a long and teple grsanve 
of depletion, and who. has little blood left to 
yield to the Sangrado practitioner, such was 
the tide-water section of Virginia. With 
such culture—such impoverishment—and 
the prospect of a g ere thus situated, 
society was rapidly declining. It was well 
said by Mr. Ruffin, in an address to the 
people of his county, that at that time— 

“ Almost every man was growing poorer, 
or the prospects of his family becomin 
worse. The grade of society had been, an 
still continued to be, on the psy The 

roprietors having no a of the improve- 
aon of their he A or of being remunerated 
for ever so great industry and devotion to 
their business, thought it as well to bestow 
very little. Accordingly, like the inhabi- 
tants of a city rav by the plague, they 
thought more of present enjoyment than of 
providing for future wants ; and there pre- 
vailed generally, habits of idleness and im- 
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rovidence, of pleasure-seeking, and of neg- | 
fect of business, with all their necessary | 
consequences.” The ig tem fled from | 
the country to seek a better fortune in| 
the distant West. He continues: “ There 
was scarcely a proprietor in my neighbor- 
hood, and deriving his income from cultiva- 
tion, who did not desire to sell his land, and 
who was prevented only by the impossi- 
bility of finding a purchaser, unless at half 
of the then very low estimated value. All 
wished to sell—none to buy. If a stran- 
ger had been inclined to settle among us, he 
might have chosen almost any farm in the 
county, and would searcely have failed to 
find the owner glad to sell, and at a low} 
rice.” | 
The courty of Prince George differed but | 
little from all the lower part of Virginia. | 
There seemed no refuge from poverty but 
emigration. Many of the aristocratic man- 
sions of this hospitable and generous popu- 
lation were now abandoned to silence and 
ruin, and their former inmates, with the re- 
mains of their dilapidated fortunes, made 
their melancholy way to the wilds of the 
West. Many a field which had descended 
from generation to generation of the same | 
stock, for long years, and which had offered | 
to successive heirs green prospects and rich | 
harvests, now thinly clad in broom-straw 
and the tiny hen-grass, was given up to the | 
encroaching forest. | 
In this state of things, the subject of our 
sketch entered on his career as a farmer. | 
He was totally inexperienced, and had no | 
knowledge, either theoretical or practical, 
of his business. But in this he differed but | 
little from older men of the same period in Vir. | 
ginia. He gave himself up with enthusiasm 
to his pursuit, labored most industriously, 
yet labored in the dark, and, of course, often | 
went astray; sometimes in pursuit of one 
“ ignis fatuus,” and sometimes of another. 
He saw clearly that the prevailing systems 
and practices of culture were wrong, and | 
wandered from experiment to experiment | 
to discover what was true, Often mistaken | 
in views adopted “a priori,” he soon tested | 
them by careful experiment and rigid in- | 
duction. Many investigations, thus pursued 
for a series of years by one whose logical | 
power equilted his industry, naturally and 
inevitably led to great results. “ Labor vin- | 
cit omnia,”’ says the Mantuan farmer, 
The estate of Coggin’s Point was, at that 
time, extremely poor, the larger part not | 
averaging more than ten bushels of corn per | 
acre, nor more than six bushels of wheat, on | 
the better half of theland. Bordering it, on | 
the river, was a tide marsh of 300 acres, | 
covered by water when the tide was up, but | 
left free when the tide was low, One of} 
the first of Mr. Ruffin’s experiments was, to 
reclaim a part of this marsh. He limited his 
efforts to about 32 acres, the most favorably | 
situated, as he believed, forsuccess. After | 
five long years’ exertions, he succeeded in | 
draining this small section, and bringing it | 
into good culture. It produced three very 
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large crops of corn, then three others less 
go in quantity, when the vegetable 
soil had so rotted away that the level of the 
land was now too low for cultivation, and it 
was abandoned to its former element. Such 
has been the fate of every effort of a similar 
kind on soils of the same character 

About the year 1813, Captain John Tay- 
lor, of Carolina, published bis“ Arator.” It 
was received with enthusiastic eclat. There 
was a general belief that he had discovered 
the great secret of improving Virginia soils, 
and many anxious farmers now rejoiced, as 
the temp 2st-tossed sailor on the first sight of 
land after a perilous voyage. Here was 
presented acure for their misfortunes ; they 
might remain on their old homesteads and 
retrieve their shattered fortunes. The prin- 
cipal feature in his system was the protec- 
tion of the land from grazing, and making 
the vegetable serve as manure. Another, 
and secondary idea, was to throw the land 
into high beds, in cultivating the corn crop, 
by deep ploughing. Mr. Ruffin became an 
ardent A seer. of “ Arator,” and adopted his 
opinions and preccpts. He had not yet 
learned that the inorganic elements of soils, 
the mineral ingredients, are often deficient ; 
that sometimes one or more are exhausted 
by cultivation, sometimes not furnished by 
nature to the virgin lands, and that their 
vegetable growth will not furnish them. He 
at once carried into practice the new idea, 
and subjected them to the test of experi- 
ment. For four or five years he used all 
the means of improvement recommended, 
and found them, as he states, “ either profit- 
less, entirely useless, or absolutely, and in 
some cases, greatly injurious.”’ 

What then was to be done? He was not 
the man to despair, save in a ate case. 
But circumstances seemed singularly to con- 
cur in establishing the belief that any per- 
manent improvement was hopeless. Pu- 
trescent manure, when applied, disappeared 
in the course of two or three years, and left 
not a vestige bebind. The country seemed 
destined to sterility. Indeed, Nature had 
made barren a large portion of the tide-wa- 
ter country, and her decree was irreversible, 
with the present elements of the soil. The 
virgin land, when first stripped of the prime- 
val forest, would in many localities scarcely 
pay the expenses of cultivation, And yet 


| this soil had received the dropping foliage 


and the decaying timber from the time of 
the flood. It is not too much to say, that 
100 feet in depth of putrescent matter had 
been piled on its surface, and had rotted 
there in the lapse of years, and yet the soil 
had remained still poor. In this exhibition 
of Nature herself, was found an answer to 
Colonel Taylor's theory. An application of 
vegetable matter might restore the soil to 
its original productiveness, butne more. To 
make an improvement beyond this point, 
some change must be made in its mineral 
constituents. 

But at that period little was known in this 
country of the science of agriculture. The 
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pr ag of its chemistry had just com- 
menced in England by Sir H, Davy, who 
had entered as a pioneer the vestibule of the 
science, and raised his torch to dispel the 
dense darkness which had thus far envelo 
ed the whole subject. While Mr. Rufin 
was meditating on the last remedy for sterile 
lands, removal to the West, he obtained a 
copy of Davy's “ Agricultural Chemistry,” 
which bad been just published in this coun- 
try. He read it with peculiar interest, 
though not acquainted with chemistry. It 
was obvious that, at least, the true philo- 
sophical mode of examining questions of egri- 
eulture had been reached, In the perusal 
of this author, there was one statement 
which appeared to afford some hope. As 
an illustration of the chemical defects of 
land and their remedies, he adduces an ex- 
ample of a soil of good apparent texture 
which was sent him from Lincolnshire by 
Sir Joseph Banks, as remarkable for sterili- 
ty. Uponanal!yzing it, he found that it con- 
tained sulphate of iron, the copperas of the 
shops ; and he offered the obvious remedy 
of top-dressing with lime, which converted 
the poisonous substance into a manure. 

It occurred to Mr. Ruffin that the soils of 
his section might be like the specimen of Sir 
Joseph Banks. They were of “good ap- 
parent texture,” and they were sterile, and 
they had always been so. Putrescent ma- 
nure made no permanent improvement. 
Might not the same poisonous cubettnes ex- 
ist in them? He immediutely applied a 
proper test, but it disclosed no sulphate of 
iron. This supposition, then, must be aban- 
doned. But might not some other substance, 
equally deleterious, exist ? Might there not 
be some acid? He was induced to present 
this question to himself, and to incline to 
believe the affirmation from several circum- 


stances. He says: 
“These were, first, that certain plants 
known to contain acid, as sheep sorrel (the 


rumex acetorus) and pine, preferred these 
soils, and indeed were almost confined to 
them, and grew there with luxuriance and 
vigor, proportioned to the unfitness of the 
land for producing cultivated crops. Se- 
cond: That of all the soils supposed to be 
acid, which I examined by chemical tests, 
not one contained any carbonate of lime. 
Third : That the small proportion of my land 
and of all within the range of my observa- 
tion, which was shelly, and of course, calca- 
reous, was entirely free from pine and sorrel, 
and moreover was as remarkable for great 
and lasting fertility, as the land supposed to 
be acid for the reverse qualities. Shells or 
lime would necessarily combine with and 
destroy all the previous properties of any 
acid placed in contact ; and therefore, if acid 
were present universally, and acting as a 
poison to cultivated plants, it seemed plain 
enough why the shelly lands were free from 
this bad quality, and by its absence had 
been permitted to grow rich and continue 
productive. Stili l could obtain no direct 


evidence of the presence of acid, either free said to have beén so overjoyed, that “ accou- 


jacent corn was manifest. 
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or combined, by applying chemical tests to 
soils, nor were there any authority in my 
oracle, Davy’s ‘Agricultural Chemistry,’ 
nor in any other work which I had read, for 
supposing vegetable acid to be present in 


any soil,” 

But without any authority from chemistry, 
and in spite of his own failure to detect any 
such element in soils, by means of the im- 
perfect analysis which he attempted, he felt 
a very strong confidence that such did ex- 
ist, and that it was the cause of the sterility 
of the lands and their incapacity for durable 
improvement, If his views were true, lime 
furnished the appropriate remedy. For- 
tunately, the beds of fossil shells which un- 
derlie nearly all the tide-water section of 
Virginia and the adjacent states, presented 
the material at hand to test the truth of his 


= operations in February, 1818, 
and applied between 125 and 200 bushels 
from one of these beds per acre, to 2} acres 
of land. His anticipations were sanguine, 
and he watched with anxious interest the 

rogress of the experiment. Tle marl, as 
itis commonly called, contained 33} per cent. 
of carbonate of lime. The land was planted 
in corn, and when the plants were onlya few 
inches high, their superiority over the ad- 
This continued 
and increased as the crop advanced, and 
when the corn was gathered, it was found 
that the inerease was fully forty per cent. 
That of the wheat crop, which succeeded, 
was still more. This success on a small 
area was followed by extensive applications 
of marl from year to year; and each appli- 
cation festified to the truth of his theory. 
The acidity of the soil was neutralized, the 
acid plants and acid pines disappeared, the 
land improved from year to year. The 
lime afforded food to the plants, medicine to 
the soil, and gave permanence to the ma- 
nures. The retentive capacity which had 
been inferred from the fact that the most 
fertile and durable soils known were high- 
ly caleareous; was manifested by the marl- 
ed land, more and more clearly each 
succeeding year. Mother earth changed 
her face, and changed her constitution, un- 
der the healing influences of this salutary 
medicament, and now presented an appear- 
ance as different from her former self, as 
the healthy and robust man from the linger- 
ing and hectic victim of consimption. Ver- 
dant fields and abundant harvests were the 
monuments of his discovery. Broom-straw 
(andropagon) and poverty grass (aristida 
gracilis) gave place to luxuriant clover, and 
a poor, thin and stunted vegetation disap- 
peared from the now smiling landscapes. 

When Archimedes, in his bath, discovered 
that a body immersed in a fluid loses as 
much in weight as the weight of an equal 
volume of the fluid, and detected by means 
of it, how much alloy an artist had fraudu- 
lently added to a crown, which King Hiero 
had ordered to be made of pure gold, he is 
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tred as he was,” he plunged into the street, 
erying “Eureka, Bureka, Eureka!” Dr. Rit- 
tenhouse, when he saw the transit of Venus 
over the sun's disc, fainted with excitement. 
Dr. Franklin, when he discovered with his 
little kite the identity of lightning and elec- 
tricity, is said to have experienced emotions 
of great intensity. The Virginia farmer had 
greater cause for rejoicing, excitement and 
exultation than either, for he had not only 
extended the boundaries of science, but had 
made a discovery which would add millions 
to the productions of his country—which 
would arrest the declining fortunes of his 
state—which would feed the hungry, give 
comfort to the indigent, and afford the means 
of improving the condition of thousands of 
his race, 

In 1818, Mr. Ruffin made a communica- 
tion to the Prince George Agricultpral So- 
ciety on the subject of his discovery, which 
formed the basis of his work entitled, “ An 
Essay on Calcareous Manures;’’ published 
in 1832. It is to be regretted that the limits 
of this sketch will not permit the insertion 
here of that communication. It is the 
nucleus of the essay. In the latter produc- 
tion, the principles maintained, and which 
were then for the first time promnulged in 
an independent work, and supported by facts 
and arguments, are the following:— 

1. The capacity of soils for being enriched 
permanently by putrescent manures is only 
equal to their original or natural degree of 
fertility. 

2, The absence of carbonate of lime almost 
universally in the soils of the Atlantic slope 
of Virginia, and by inference of most of the 
other states; and most frequently even in 
what are called limestone soils. 

3. The general presence of some vegetable 
acid in all the naturally poor soils in the dis- 
trict above referred to, acting as a cause of 
sterility. 

4. The application of carbonate of lime 
to neutralize the acid, and by that and other 
effects to prepare the land for speedy and 
profitable improvement. 

These principles were maintained with 
great ingenuity and ability, and made their 
way rapidly into public favor. They are 
now generally received as true, and form 
the basis of agricultural improvement 
throughout the extensive section of country 
for which they were intended. The che- 
mists have detected humic acid in the soil; 


carbonate of lime is acknowledged to be | 


generally wanting in the slope of the Atlantic 
states ; and itis equally admitted that a con- 
siderable mixture of the calcareous element 
is an essential ingredient in all fertile and 
durable soils. 

The Essay was soon eagerly sought— 
everywhere discussed—and bea ge a pow- 
erful effect on the convictions and practices 
of the proprietors of Eastern Virginia. It 
passed through three editions. Though the 
cultivators of the soil are proverbially slow 
in changing their usages, in this instance the 
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short time, large numbers were engaged in 
marling. Men who before had made only 
a few hundred dollars from their annual 
crops, were now found counting up their 
thousands. Agriculture had become profit- 
able—a prospect was presented of comfort 
and wealth to the farmers of the country ; 
energy and enterprise succeeded to indolence 
and idleness, and now it was no longer neces- 
sary to look for homes in the western forests 
for themselves and their descendants. 

In an appendix to the “ Essay on Calca- 
reous Manures,’’ is an extract from the jour- 
nal of the Coggin’s Point Farm, showing 
the annual crops made from 1813 to 1842. 
From this source we learn, that in 1818, 
when the first experiment in marling was 
made, the crop of wheat on that estate was 
450 bushels, and that of corn, 2,670 bushels. 
In 1843, the product of wheat was 4,725 
bushels; that of corn, 4,675 bushels. The 
quantity of arable land in the beginning was 
472 acres, but this was afterwards increased, 
by clearings of extremely poor land, to 632 
acres, which diminished the general pro 
duct per acre, 

In continuation of these details of success, 
we avail ourselves of the most reliable in- 
formation to present some evidence of the 
increase of products on the Marlbourne 
estate, on which Mr. R. now resides. This 
land is, for the most part, an alluvial plat on 
the shore of the Pomunkey, originally fer- 
tile, but reduced by injudicious tillage to a 
state of great impoverishment. In 1844 
Mr, R. removed to this estate. We are 
informed that the ordinary crop of wheat, 
for a considerable time previous, did not 
exceed 1,000 bushels, but we have no infor- 
mation as to the corn. In 1845, after an ap- 
plication the year previous, of 67,875 bushels 
of marl, the crop of wheat on 134 acres, was 
1,977 bushels; that of corn on 112 acres, 
1,600 bushels. In 1848, after the lapse of 
only three years, the wheat crop reached 
5,127 rete on 254 acres, and that of corn, 
| 3,080 bushels on 106 acres. This vast im- 
provement—much more than a duplicate of 
product, indeed, nearly triple—was effected 
without any other fertilizing substance but 
the marl, the manure furnished by the cro 
and clover sown upon the land. The profits 
upon this estate, including price of land, 
labor, stock, and everything necessary to its 
cultivation, were in '47, within a fraction.of 
23 per cent on the whole investment; in ’48, 
a little upwards of 20 per cent. Nothing 
being said in this estimate of the increase in 
the value of the farm, which is, certainly, 
now worth three times as much as it was 
four years ago. 

It is necessary now to go back and make 
some reference in this sketch to the labors of 
Mr. Raffin, of a different character, though 
this reference may be a mere synopsis. 

He has the honor or the misfortune, accord- 
ing to the different opinions of the two poli- 





| 
| 





new ideas were rapidly diffused, and, in a| system, or the system for the protection of 


tical parties, of having been the author of 
the first popular effort to resist the restrictive 
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domestic industry, as its frieuds loved to 
designate it. He conceived and organized 
a plan for the formation of an extensive and 
numerous association of county agricultural 
societies, to protect the rights snl intnveets 
of agriculture, as well as to promote its im- 
provement. In 1818, the society was formed 
in his own county. The affiliated societies 
presented to Congress, in the session of 
1819-20, the first petition ever offered against 
the — policy. This fact and the 
novelty of a remonstrance on the part of the 
agricultural interest, produced a profound 
sensation at the time. There was then no 
— committee to whom it could be 
referred, and the Committee of Agriculture 
was for the first time established and took 
ch of this petition. That session, the 
bill for increasing the protective duties of 
1816, was lost in Congress by one vote only. 
The next session the societies again pre- 
sented their united remonstance; and the 
third session, in a petition prepared by Mr. 
Ruffin, they asked a reduction of the duties 
on imports to the revenue standard. 

Tn 1824, Mr. Ruffin was elected to the 
senate of Virginia, and remained in thet 
body for three years, when he resigned his 
place and abandoned political life. With 
too much of patriotism and rigid unbending 
principle to be a supple partizan, he has 
ever had but little pee na for eicher of the 
political parties which divide and distract 
our country. He has freely denounced both, 
when begs as he believed, from those 
principles which should control the govern- 
ment of this confederacy. It can never be 
said of him, as of Burke, that he “to party 
gave up what was meant for mankind.’ 





In 1832, Mr. Ruffin engaged in the pub- 
lication of a new agricultural periodical, | 
called the “ Farmer's Register,” which was | 
wellreceived and sustained by the public. : 
It was a journal of a high order of merit, | 
edited with ability, and numbered among its | 
contributors many of the ablest men of the | 
South. In form, size, as well as substance, | 
it rather resembled the English Quarterlies 
of agriculture than any paper among us at | 
present devoted to this subject. It exerted | 
great influence in diffusing rich stores of | 
scientific and practical information, and par- | 
ticularly in extending the use of calcareous | 
manures. Virginia, Maryland and North- 
Carolina are much indebted to this work for | 
the amelioration of their systemg of culture, | 
and the great advance they have made upon 
their former modes of cultivation and the 
present general prosperity of the farmers of 
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While engaged in the “ Farmer's Re- 
gister,” he published, for a short time, a pe- 
riodical of another kind, but intimately con. 
nected with the interests of the cultivaors 
of the soil. This was the “ Bank Reformer,” 
devoted to an exposure of the defects of the 
banking system of that state, and a bold and 
imposing denunciation of what he believed 
to be its corruptions. 

In 1841, he was appointed a member of 
the “ Board of Agricu:ture,” established by 
a law of Virginia, and became its secretary. 

From this position he retired upon being 
appointed Agricultural Surveyer of the State 
of South Carolina. This appvintment, con- 
ferred most unexpectedly by a state in 
which Mr. Raffin had scarcely any personal 
acquaintance, was highly flattering and ho- 
norable to him; and he determined to ac- 
cept it, though at great inconvenience and 

. The appointn.ent was for two years, 
but he would only consent to take it for one ; 
and as the labor for so short a period could 
not possibly be sufficient for one twentieth 
part of the important subjects claiming in- 
vestigation, he directed his efforts for the 
most part to discovering and examining the 
beds of marl and other calcareous depo- 
sits, and urging their use upon the people 
of the state. The marl was abundant 
beyond all expectation, and universal ig- 
norance prevailed of its value. After 
spending a laborious year, and making an 
extended and valuable report, he closed this 
career and returned to his family. 

He then removed to his farm at Marl 
bourne, which had been purchased for him 
by his directions during his absence, and 
commenced those rapid and remarkable im- 

rovements, of which some little information 

as been already given. He here has had 

reen sand tart with which te improve his 
ony a much more fertilizing and valuable 
substance than that at Coggin's Point. He 
now lives in the midst of his devoted family, 
still ardently engaged in his favorite pur- 
suit, with his energies unrelaxed, and a vi 
vacity and activity remarkable in one of his 
age. 

Vie has seen his efforts crowned with suc 
cess. Itis principally due to his exertions 


that Virginia is going through a eee of 
rapid improvement, such as has been rare- 
ly, if ever before, witnessed. Emigration 


has for the most part ceased ; her sons may 
now find abundant sources of prosperity at 
home. The census of 1850 shows an in- 
crease in the value of the lands of Eastern 
Virginia since 1837 of 23 millions of dollars. 








these states. Their energies were aroused | Nor is even this amount a fair estimate of 
and lethargy dispelled by the pictares pre-| the real enhancement. The high price 
sented of the results of judicious agriculture, | of labor, regulated by the southern markets, 
and facts demonstrating the large profits to | keeps down the profits of the farmer upon 
be made in this department of business. | the capital iavested, and, of course, de- 
The noble science of agriculture was ex- | presses the value of the lands, 

hibited in all its attractions,and intellect and| In an address of Mr. Ruffin to his friends 
taste were enlisted in its development and | and neighbors of Prince George, in 1843, 
practice. He conducted this journal for ten | who had assembled to do him honor in the 


years, when he left it, and soon after it ex- presentation of a service of plate, he contrasts 
pired. 


their present condition with what it was 
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twenty-five years before. The former part | benefits, economical, social and moral, are 
of the picture has been before adverted to | mainly owing to this one circumstance, that 
in this sketch ; in the latter part he says— | every man has now presented tohim, in cer- 
“Tn all of thie, my old neighborhood, and, | tain prospect, a full and sure reward for his 
so far as I know, through the whole county, | labors.” What is here affirmed of the 
not one individual, after beginning to marl, | county of Prince George, is, to a very great 
has emigrated or desired to emigrate.’ “The | extent, true of all Virginia below the moun- 
prices of Jands here have greatly increased, | tains, 
though less than their true value. But I} Mr. Ruffin has thus enriched his state by 
know not how to estimate the rate of increase, | his labors—enriched his friends, his neigh- 
because sales are now more rare than ever | bors and himself. His indelible impress is 
formerly, though for the posite reason. | made on Virginia, and time must strengthen 
Then it was that nobody would bay ; now, | it. His monument is truly more lasting than 
nobody will sell. | brass, for it is the soil of his state. He has 
“T know nowhere a more industrious and | cause to be conscious that he has deserved 
steadily thriving community than is exhi-} well of his country. His memory will be 
bited in the present occupar of these lands, | cherished with gratitade, when many of 
Among them, I believe, it would be difficult | those who occupy so much of the public 
to find a young landholder who is not atten- | attention, and who are ever parading before 
tive to his business, industrious, and thriving | the popular gaze, shall cease to exist in the 
in his operations; and of seeking pleasure | recallection of man, when their evanescent 
less than his predecessors, finding it far| honors shall have passed away with the 
more successfully in steady attention to the | excitement that gave them birth, and, like 
cultivation and improvement of his farm. | the consumed candle, their light shall have 
And this change, and all the results and | vanished forever. 





No. 11. 


A. B. ROMAN, or Lovuistana, AGRICULTURIST. 


Anprew Brexverv Roman was born in not to review the political course of the 
the parish of St. Landry. in the state of Louis- | Governor, but in order to show what prac- 
iana, on the 5th of March, 1795. His parents | tical results his suggestions and exertions 
were both natives of Louisiana, and his father | may have had on the industry and general 
one of the most successful planters. When | welfare of the states His first commaunica- 
he was still a child, the family moved to the | tion informs us, besides, of the situation of 
parish of St. James. Inthe beginning of 1812 | Louisiana, as to public education and in- 
he was sent to St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, | ternal improvements, twenty years ago, from 
where he graduated in July, 1815, with the | which it would appear that neither were in 
class to which belonged the Right Reverend | a flourishing condition. In the preceding 
3ishop Chauche, of Natchez; Doctor R.| twelve years, $354,012 57 had been ex- 
Steward and James Howard, of Baltimore; | pended for publicschools, whilstit was doubt- 
James Thompson, of New York, and C. Zerin- | ful if 354 indigent children had realized from 
gue, of this state. He purchaseda plantation | them the benefits intended by the legislature. 
as soon as he was of age; was married in A reform was ebsolutely demanded. The 
1816, and has ever since resided in the | internal improvement funds, too, in the hands 
parish of St. James, except when called from of incompetent parish commissioners, with- 
it by public duties. In 1818,he was elected | out system or surveys, were uselessly ex 
to represent his parish in the House of Re-| pended, &c. 
presentatives ; a situation to which he was; The session being then far advanced, very 
subsequently repeatedly called,being usually | little, if any thing, was done on those impor- 
re-elected without opposition. He had tant subjects. A change in the school sys- 
served for four years as Speaker of the | tem was urged with great force at the next 
House, when, at the request of his consti-| session, and the attention of the legislature 
tuents, he was appointed parish judge of S8t./ was called to the plan followed in New 
James, He resigned that office, after having | Eugland and New-York, which is recom- 
held it two years, and was, a few months; mended and explained at great length, as 
afterwards, returned to the House of Repre- | one the efficiency of which had been tested 
seutatives, where he was again fiiling the | by experience. (Journal H. R.1832. See, 
duties of Speaker, when, in 1830, he was | also, 1833.) The preference of the Governor, 
elected Governor of the state, shown in this and subsequent messages, for 

On taking the oath of office, on the 31st | the common school system, did not, for seve- 
January, 1831, he strongly called the atten-| ral years, find favor with the legislature. 
tion of the legislature to public education | In the inaugural address, delivered on his 
and internal improvements. Extracts of | assuming again the executive office in 1839, 
this and subsequent measages will be given, ' (see Journal of the H. R. for that year,) he 
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reiterates the same recommendations, which 
were repeated in a message sent 4th Jan- 
uary, 1841. (See Journal of the Senate for 
that year, page 4). On the 16th February 
of the same year, the three municipalities 
were authorized, by a special act, to estab- 
lish public schools for the gratuitous educa- 
tion of the children residing therein. This 
was the first practical impulse given to the 
establishment of common schools. In a 
message sent in December, 1841, the Go- 
verner urges again the adoption of the com- 
mon schvol system, and expresses his hopes 
that the act of the preceding session, autho- 
rizing their establishment in the city of 
New-Orleans, will lead to their general 
adoption throughout the state. 

On the 16th February, 1831, the College 
of Jefferson, in the parish of St. James, was 
incorporated by an act of the legislature. 
The project of creating that institution had 

n set on foot a few years before, through 
lists of private subscriptions opened by a 
number of public-spirited gentlemen, at the 
head of whom was Mr. R. His zeal for es- 
tablishing a college, on a scale commensurate 
with the wants of the state, caused him to 
be considered as its principal founder. 
$12,000 were sobseribed in the parish of 
St, James ‘alone. The college was opened 
in the spring of 1834, and was for some 
years liberally supported by state appro- 
priations. The cost of the buildings was 
$124,000, and that of the land on which they 
were erected, $10,000. It contained a nu- 
merous body of able professors; averaged, 
during the last five years of its existence, 
above two hundred pupils, and could be com- 

ared, without Cisadvantage, to any other 
institution of the kind in the Union. (See 
Appendix to the Journal of the H. R., 1841, 
1842). In 1842, the main buildings were 
destroyec by a conflagration. Part of them, 
being insured, were afterwards rebuilt, and 
the college was opened again for the recep- 
tion of pupils; but it never recovered from 
the shock it had received. The state hav- 
ing ceased to support it, as she had pre- 
viously done, the doors of the institution 
were soon finally closed. It is to be hoped 
that the fine buildings which are now tenant- 
less, and which could easily accommodate 
two hundred pupils and their professors, 
will at some future period be restored to the 
purpose to which they were intended. They 
could probably be obtained for one-fourth of 
their original cost, and seem the best Selection 
which the state could make for the seminary 
of learning for the promotion of literature 
and the arts and sciences, the creation of 
which has been ordered by the constitution, 

Internal improvements are recommended 
in the message of 1832, in the following 
manner. (See Journal of the House, p. 5 
and 6.) 

“In my first communication to the Gene- 
ral Assembly, I had the honor jto call its 
attention to the improvements necessary to 
multiply the internal communications of the 
state, and to the necessity of employing skiil- 





| vered by the value of their labor. 





ful engineers to make such plans and esti- 
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mates of works which it might be deemed 
proper to order for this purpose. Permit 
me to recommend again to your deliberations 
those important objects, and to engage you 
to occupy yourselves upon them at the com- 
mencement of your session. Louisiana, of 
all the states of the Union, owes most to 
nature for the facility with which the means 
of transportation may be improved; yet 
there is none, perhaps, which has done less 
to profit from those natural advantages. 
Whilst we see most of the states covered 
with canals and rail-roads, all of which di- 
rect themselves in the end to take from usa 
part of the tribute which they bring us 
through the streams which flow into the im- 
mense river that traverses our territory, we 
neglect even works of the first necessity, 
ont which seem indispensable to the pro- 
motion of intercourse between our different 
parishes. We alone are stationary, whilst 
around us all advance in the career of im- 
provement. We have never been so fa- 
vorably situated as at the present moment, 
to extricate ourselves from this inexplicable 
state of indifference and apathy.” 

He then proposes a plan for creating a 
permanent fand for internal improvements, 
out of the proceeds we were authorized to 
claim for the twentieth of the nett product 
of the sales of the public lands, to which 
might be added an annual appropriation of 
$20,000, and the profits of the state in 
twenty thousand shares of stock in the Bank 
of Louisiana. Those resources, he states, 
might be further increased, by obtaining 
from the national government donations of 
a part of the public domain situated in the 
neighborhood of the localities to be im- 
proved. Private companies might then be 
formed to undertake public improvements, 
and the state might become stockolder for a 
part of the capital, in order to facilitate their 
exertion. But he adds, that no public work 
of any kind ought to be undertaken, without 
previous surveys and estimates of costs, 
made by skillfal engineers. 

In the samé message, (Journal of the 
House, 1832, p. 7 and 8,) a strong appeal is 
made in behalf of the erection of a peniten- 
tiary. In this he depicts the evils of con- 
fining under one common roof, as was then 
the case,the murderer,the thief, the swindler, 
and the vagabond, and the demoralizing re- 
sults upon those less inured to crime, point- 
ing cut at the same time the experience of 
other states in the same matters, 

The Governor goes on to state that the 
expense of building a penitentiary ought not 
to deter the legislature from the undertak- 
ing, because experience had already shown, 
in several states of the Union, that the an- 
nual expenses of the convicts could be co- 
He ex- 
plains what had been doné a few years be- 
fore, on the same subject, in the State of 
Connecticut, and concludes by asserting 
that: “ We have, as well as others, the right 
to say, that we can see no goud reason why 
what is accomplished elsewhere, cannot be 
as well done in Louisiana,” ' 
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An act was passed on the 22d March, 
1832, authorizing the appointment of five 
commissioners, of whom the Governor to be 
ex officio president, with power to purchase 
a lot in the town of Baton Rouge, and to 
erect thereon a penitentiary house on the 
plan of the prison at Wethersfield, Connec- 
ticut. Under this law, the penitentiary now 
in existence was erected, and the convicts 
were transferred to it in 1835. 

On the 2d April, 1832, another act was 
passed, providing for the appointment of a 
civil engineer, and defining a duties. 

In 1831, a committee of finance, examin- 
ing into the expenses which had been oc- 
casioned by internal improvements, declar- 
ed in a report, unanimously adopted by both 
houses, that: “ As guardians of the people’s 
money, the legislature ought at least to be 
satisfied by some rational evidence; Ist, 
that the object is desired ; 2dly, that it has 
been ascertained, by actual survey, to be 
practicable; and 3dly, that the amount ask- 


ed for is neither too much nor too little. 
Yet the committee believe that few, if any, 
of the various appropriations that have 


been made, have been supported by suffi- 
cient evidence in either of * bs points. The 
result condemns, more strongly than words 
can do, the injudiciousness of the course: 





it shows totally inadequate benefits, for very 
large expenditures.” 

The Governor, entertaining the same views | 
as the committee, deemed it his duty to re- | 


fuse his approbation to all the bills which | 
were subsequently passed for internal im- 
provements, without attending to the conclu- | 
sions which the members of the legislature | 
had themselves adopted. His vetoes and | 
his recommendations caused the passage of | 
“an act to incorporate a board of public 
works and to create a fund for internal im- | 
provements,” approved March 4th, 1833. | 


(The erg for the first session of 1833 | 

been mislaid; but the facts which are 
mentioned here, have been stated, in almost | 
the same words, in an annual ney of | 


have 


Governor R.., for 1840.—(See Journal H. R.., 

1840, p.4.) The fund was composed nearly 

in the manner that the Governor had pre- 

viously suggested, and was placed at the| 
disposal of a board of nine directors, to be | 
appointed annually by the Gevernor, with the 

advice and consent of the Senate, three of 
whom were to be taken in each of the con- 

gressional districts. The Governor of the 

state was to be ex-officio president of the 

board. They were to report to the legisla- 

ture, at the commencement of every annual 

session thereof, the exact state of the fund 

for internal improvements ; the progress and 

condition of all the public works withia the 

state ; the surveys, plans and estimated ex- 

pense of such new works as they might re- 

commend to the patronage of the eglalattiny 

together with such other important informa- 

tion as they might have it in their power to 

collect, in relation to the object committed to 

their charge. 





It was through the exertions of this beard, 
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that many of the water courses of the state, 
then obstructed by rafts, were cleared, and 
that various improvements necessary to fa- 
cilitate and to multiply interior communica- 
tions were afterwards effected. But how- 
ever good a system may be, it is only with 
the help of time and perseverance, that all 
the benefits to be expected from it can be 
obtained. Members of the general assem- 
bly are too often unmindful of this common- 
place truism; they subsequently found it 
more eonvenient to resume, gradually, into 
their own hands, the direction of the public 
improvements, as they had done before ; and 
the board of public works, as first consti- 
tuted, is now no longer in existence. 

In 1833, the Governor sent a special mes 
sage to the legislature, to renew the recom- 
mendations which he had already made at 
the previous session, in favor of the formation 
of a State Agricultural Society. (See the 
journals of 1832 and 1833.) To provide a 
fund to begin operations, without taking any 
money from the treasury, he advised the 
transfer to the suciety of the right reserved 
to the state by the first section of the act in- 
corporating the Louisiana State Bank, of 
subscribing four bundred thousand dollars 
worth of its stock. That stock, which it 
was quite improbable that the state would 
ever take for her own use, being then at a 
very high premium, might be either ceded 
by the society to the bank itself, for such @ 
sum as might be deemed a fair equivalent, 
or, if the right of the state to subscribe could 
not be disposed of in this way, the stock 
could easily be sold to others at a profit. 
This recommendation led to the adoption of 
the act of March 29, 1833, to incorporate the 
Agricultural Society of Louisiana. It en- 
acted that any profits arising from the stock 
aforesaid, should be for the exclusive bene- 
fit of the agricultural society, “to be applied 
by it in the purchase and improvement of a 
model plantation, in which such experiments 
shall be made in agriculture and horticul- 
ture, and the branches of industry connected 
with them, as may be deemed ny ape 
and the profits of the plantation to be appli- 
cable only to such experiments, premiums 
for the encouragement of industry, and the 
purchase and importation of new plants and 
valuable animals, as may seem to them pro 
motive of the objects of the society.” Any 
person might become a member of the so- 
ciety in paying annually ten dollars to the 
treasurer thereof, and in so becoming a mem- 
ber, atleast three months before a general 
election of directors, was to be entitled to 
vote for the same. The affairs of the society 
were to be administered by thirteen direc- 
tors, to be chosen annually from the planters 
of the state; three to be appointed by the 
Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and the balance to be elected by 
the members of said society. 

The amount received from the stock 
transferred by the state amounted to forty 
odd thousand dollars; part of which was 
employed in the purchase of slaves and a 
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‘small plantation, with a sugar-house on it, 
situated in the parish of St. James, to be 
used as a model farm. But on account of 
causes which, whatever they may be, will 
not, it is to be hoped, always exist in Loni- 
siana, public improvements are pot easil 
made to succeed in it. The planters di 
not generally feel for the agricultural socie- 
ty the interest which it was calculated to 
create. At the end of a few years the nu 
ber of persons who became members of it, 
by paying the annual contribution of $10, 
was 80 limited, that it was not without some 
difficulty that the directors could be elected. 
The sugar-house on the model farm having 
been consumed by fire, with the apparatus 
prepared to af a new process of making 
sugar, the legislature ordered the sale of the 
slaves and land, and the proceeds having re- 
turned to the state treasury, the agricultural 
society ceased to exist. 
In submitting to the general assembly, by 

a special message, on the 11th February, 
1834, the report of the civil engineer on the 
Atchafalaya, (see the journals of that year,) 
the Governor stated that the obstructions to 
the free navigation of that river, as describ- 
ed by the engineer, although not as difficult 
to be removed as had been heretofore sup- 
posed, were, however, of such a nature, that 
the progress of the work might be greatly 
facilitated or delayed by unforeseen cir- 
cumstances; so that it was found utterly im. 
lao not only to give an exact estimate, 

at even an approximative one, of the final 
cost of the undertaking. He was, therefore, 
in favor of the recommendation of the civil 
engineer, that the work, instead of being 
| eh ow usual, by contract, should be un- 

ertaken at the expense of the state. After 
explaining at great length the difficulty of 
obtaining day laborers, at a reasonable price, 
when they are wanted, and comparing the 
cost of the work to be done by that means, 
with the cost of slave labor, he adds, that the 
interest of the state seems to require that 
slaves should be put at the disposal of the 
board of public works, not only to clear the 
rafts inthe Atchafalaya, but also to open the 
numerous water courses intersecting the 
state in almost every direction. which only 
require, to be rendered navigable, the re- 
moval of the rafts, snags, logs, and other im- 
oY mage of the same kind with which their 

s are obstructed. 
By an act approved March 10, 1834, the 
resident and directors of the Board of 








ublic Works were authorized to purchase 
for the use of the state, any number of slaves 
not exceeding one hundred and fifty, to be | 


employed at such works of public improve- | 


ments as they may, from time to time, order | 
and direct. 

In his annual message of December, 1833, 
the Governor stated that the rapidly increas- | 
ing trade of the city of New-Orleans seemed 
to require the creation of a chamber of com- 
merce ; and he recommended the incorpora- 
tion of such an institution, as affording 
additional means of carrying into effect that | 
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clause in the constitution requiring the enact- 
ment of laws to decide diflerences by arbitra- 
tion ; tending to regulate commercial opera- 
tions, and to create and foster in the mercan- 
tile community that spirit of association, 
hitherto too much neglected amongst us, by 
which capital can be united to undertake 
public improvements. (See Message, De- 
cember, 1833). 
Many merchants of the city having, shortly 
rwards, presented to the legislature a 
petition on the same subject, the act of Feb- 
ruary, 1834, was passed, to create a body 
corporate and politic, by the name of the 
New-Orleans Chamber of Commerce. 

In their report, transmitted in December, 
1833, the Board of Public Works informed 
the General Assembly, that the Civil Engi- 
neer had been directed by them to report 
on the ibility of protecting the city of 
New-Orleans from the sudden rise of the 
waters of the lakes, and of draining, at the 
same time, the noxious marshes situated in 
the rear of the city. On the 6th May, 1834, 
they examined and approved the report of 
Mr, Crozet, the civil engineer, stating that 
all that part of the city situated below the 
canal of the bank could be protected from 
the waters of the lakes, and the marshes in 
the neighborhood of the city, to the effluvia 
of which most of the autumnal diseases 
might be attributed, could be drained at an 
estimated cost of $640,000. The recom- 
mendations of the Governor on the subject, 
made at the next session of the legislature, 
(see the Journals for 1835,) led to the adop- 
tion of the aet of 19th March, 1835, “to pro- 
vide for the draining of the marshy grounds 
and be swamps, situated between the 
— New-Orleans, its incorporated sub- 
urbs, and Lake Pontchartrain;’ by which 
the New-Orleans Draining Company was 
created with a capital of one million of dol- 
lars, in which the state took shares amounting 
to fifty thoasand, and the corporation of the 
city of New-Orleans subsequently subscribed 
for three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Immediately after the expiration of the 
term of service of Governor R., in 1835, 
votes of thanks for the manner in which he 
had discharged his official duties, were 
oer in the Sepate and in the House of 

presentatives ; (see the Journals of that 
year;) the resolutions were passed sepa- 
rately by eachhouse. The citizens of New- 
Orleans also gave him a public dinner. 

Mr. R. was soon after elected to preside 
over the New-Orleans Draining Company, 
and the management and supervision of its 
operations were entrusted to him, in the by- 
laws adopted by the board of directors. He 
kept the situation until the practicability of 
the plan adopted had been tested by the 
draining of the first section undertaken, 
which lies between the city, the canal 
Carondelet, the bayou, and the bayou road, 
and then resigned, to return to his plantation. 
If the company, the organization of which 
has been much changed since that time, 
has not progressed as much as the welfare 
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of the city would seem to require, its ulti- | 


mate success is, however, undoubted; and 
the numerous imitations, on the plantations | 
of Lower Louisiana, of its mode of artificial 
draining, has extended its usefulness far be- 
yond the chartered limits of its operations. 

Mr. R. was re-elected Governor of the 
state in 1838, and took the oath of office on 
the 4th February, 1839. The remarks on 
internal improvements, contained in his in- 
avugural address, may bear repetition on ac- 
count of their applicability to the present 
conditiun of the country :— 

“The means of increasing the prosperity 
and wealth of our state, by facilitating com 
munication, and perfecting the means of 
transportation, claim your attentive care, 
A commercial sition unrivalled in the 





world, a soil of inexhaustible fertility, and 
capable of such varied productions, must 
give us an incontestable advantage over the 
other states, as soon as our spirit of enter- 
prise shall be proportioned to our resources. | 
Considerable public works are already in 

progress; great efforts are being made | 
around us, to surmoun: natural obstacles, to | 
open new outlets for the products of agricul- 

ture and industry, and to divert from us a | 
= of the commerce which naturally be- 

ongs tous. If we remain stationary, while | 
every thing around us is advancing, we shall 
appear to have retrograded. In order not 
to lose the advantages of our positivn, it is 
indispensable that we should participate in 
the general impulse of the public mind, | 
which, in the United States, appears to be | 
directed towards internal improvements, | 
with a constantly increasing ardor. 

“Tn this rivalship of industr , which we! 
are compelled to sustain, we ought, however, 
to consult our means and resources, and cal- 
culate, beforehand, at what point we will | 
place the necessary limits of expenditure. 
Improvements ought to be undertaken by 
the state only for the general interest of the | 
country ; and it never can be for the general 
good to make any expenditure, to contract 
any debt, without being first assured of the 
means to meet them.” (See Journal of the 
House, 1839, p. 42, 

A large majority of the members of both 
houses of the General Assembly, were of | 
opinion that the best plan to foster internal 
improvements was the emission of state 
bonds in favor of incorporated companies, 
to which the credit of the state was to be | 
loaned to the amount required for the com- 
pletion of the works undertaken by them, 
on condition that those corporations should 
pay the interest on the bonds and redeem 
them at maturity. Bills were passed in that 
shape to expedite the construction of the 
Clinton and Port Hudson railroad; the At- 
chafalaya rail-road; the Barataria and La- 
fourche canal, and the Baton Rouge and 
Clinton rail-road. These bills were soon 
followed by another, to expedite more effec- 
tually the construction of the New-Orleans 
and Nashville rail-road, by issuing state | 
bonds to the amount of $5,000,000 im favor | 


} 


| merce, 
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of the Exchange Bank, in consideration of 
which that Bank, besides its obligation ‘to 
redeem the bonds, was to pay a bonus of 
$1,250,000 to meet an equal amount of stock 
in the Nashville rail-road, to be subscribed 
for on account of the state. The same bill 
authorized also the issue of $1,000,000 bonds 
in favor of the Improvement Bank, on the 
arantee of a mortgage to be given on the 
tel it was incorporated to construct. 

Those bills were all vetoed by the Gover- 
nor. In the two messages which he sent 
with his objections, the following paragraphs 
may be noticed : 

“Corporations created for internal im- 
provements will use the bonds of the state 
to borrow a capital to be invested in rail- 
roads and canals; the debt which is thus 
created is increased as soon as the bonds are 
issued, by the running interest which be- 
comes payable semi-annually. The profits 
must depend upon the completion of the 
works, which, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, cannot be achieved under se- 
veral years. Those corporations must, 
therefore, necessarily absorb a large por- 
tion of the very capital they have borrowed 
to meet the interest accruing on that capital. 
How can they then be expected to redeem 
the bonds at their maturity? Experience 
has proved that most of the public works 
undertaken in the United States cannot pay, 
after they are completed, any interest on the 
capital invested, ahter deducting the annual 
expense from the profits. Some splendid 
exceptions may be found, such, for instance, 
as the Erie Canal, which, on account of its 
peculiar position, is to the State of New- 
York what the Mississippi is to Louisiana ; 
bat exceptions only Be £ prove the rule. 

* * = * * * ”* * ~~ 


“ This is certainly no reason for not un- 


|dertaking and prosecuting with vigor, in- 


ternal improvements. Their advantages to 
the country are to be calculated, not by the 

. r . ~ 
profits which they yield on the funds, but by 
the increased value which they give to the 
lands through which they are made, and the 
facilities they afford to agriculture and com- 
But it is proved conclusively to my 
mind, that public works cannot be safely 
undertaken, if we must depend for their 
completion on borrowed capital, unless we 
have prepared beforehand, the means of 
meeting the debts at maturity, 

” * ” * * * * * ” - 

“If we adopt the system of trusting the 
faith of the state to corporations, and rely- 
ing on speculative caleulations on the pro- 
fits that may or may not be realized by them 
for resources to pay the interest, and even- 
tually redeem the capital, our fiscal opera- 
tions must soon feel an embarassment, 
from which it will be impossible to extricate 
them. Such a system must finally drive us 
to taxation for the payment of the interest 
and principal of the money borrowed.” 
(Vide Journal of the House, 1839, p. 99.) 

He also sent calculations to show that the 
Exchange Bank could not be expected to 








meet the bonds at maturity ; and stated that { 
he did not consider the security offered by | 
the Improvement Bank, as sufficient, be- | 
cause all its capital was invested in one | 
building, of too great a value to be covered 
by insurance, and which might be destroyed 
by fire. An event which, by the by, hap- 
pened not very long afterwards. (Vide Jour- 
nal H. R., 1839, p. 108-109.) 

The Governor suggested to the legislature, 
in one of these vetoes, (see Journal H. B.., 
p- 100,) that the president and directors of 
the board of poblie works were authorized, 
by the act creating that corporation, to sub- 
scribe, on the part of the state, to sach public 
works as the legislature may, from time to 
time, agree to patronize; but no fund can, 
by that law, be subscribed towards the stock 

any company, until three fifths, at least, of 
the stock necessary to complete the contem- 
plated improvement shall have been other- 
wise subscribed ; nor shall any payment be | 
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jority of two thirds of the members elected 
could not be procured, although there were 
not more than seven votes cast in the House 
of Representatives in’ favor of any of the 
vetoes. The Governor was assailed by al- 
most every newspaper in the state, and is 
even said to have been burnt in effigy in 
his native parish of St. Landry. The ex- 
citement was not, however, as lasting as it 
was intense; it is doubtful whether a ma- 
jority of the members could, at the succeed- 
ing session of the General Assembly, have 
been mustered in favor of the rejected bills ; 
and though we “ay regret the failure of that 
important enterprise, the Nashville road, 
yet when all the circumstances of the times 
are considered, it is hard to say whether 
any other result could have been anticipated. 
In the present iraproved systems of rail-road 
constructions, and the larger experience en- 
joyed, the state might with safety pursue a 
more liberal policy than would then have 








made on stock subscribed for in behalf of | been pradent, 
the state, until an equal amoant shall have| The derangement in the currency which 
been first paid on the part of the individual | followed the suspension of payment in spe- 
stockholders. cie by the banks, towards the latter part of 
“These are wise provisions, he says;|the year 1839, produced a shock which, 
there ought to be no difference of opinion as | after being felt by the mass of the communi- 
to the necessity of requiring our fellow-ci- ty reacted so severely on every individual, 
tizens to take a large share in all improve- | that the financial difficulties, growing out of 
ments suggested by them. This is abso-| the suspension, was for several years the 
lutely necessary to secure the individual in- | question which absorbed the attention of the 
terest and the local information, so essential | people and of the legislature. The opinions 
to the successful prosecution of such under- | of the Governor on this difficult subject, and 
takings. The only thing that remains to be | the measures which he recommended to 
done is, in my humble opinion, to create a| settle it, may be gathered from his mes- 
fund adequate to the probable calls upon the | sages. In these he ably reviews the financial 
board by the corporations which the state | operations of the state and of the Union, and 
may feel disposed to patronize.” | points out the remedies most applicable to 
For this purpose, he states that the inte-| the case. It would afford us great pleasure 
rest of the state in the several banks might | to extract at length from these messages, 
be transferred to the board of public works. | but the want of space will at present pre- 
The profits of the state in those institutions | vent. We can only advert to the message 
ean, he says, be calculated at upwards of | of December, 1841, in which the Governor, 
$1,500,000, which are increasing at com-| for the third or fourth time, reviews this 
yund interest. A sinking fund might then | difficult subject. He states that the de- 
be created and effected to the payment of | rangement of business and the depreciation 
$2,000,000 of bonds, to be, from time to in the value of any kind of property is not 
time, emitted by the state in favor of the / the only evil which flows from the position 
board of internal improvements, provided | of those institutions ; that a protracted sus- 
that no more than $500,000 shall be emitted pension is a continual and illegal violation of 
in any one year. Onehundred slaves might | contracts; and when banks, one of whose 
thus . easily added to those already at the | chief functions is to enforce the punctual 
disposal of the board, and the balance might | execution of promises to pay, refuse to ful- 
be employed, under the conditions contained | fill that duty, as far as they are themselves 
in the act above mentioned, to the purchase | concerned, and public opinion seems to 
of the stock of such companies as deserve | sanction their conduct, individuals are na- 
most encouragement on accuunt of the mag- | turally led to consider, in a less serious light, 
nitude of the works undertaken in their im- | the violation of their own engagements. A 
portance for the general welfare. | general relaxation must take place in the con- 
So many different interests were connect-| scientious and honorable performance of 
ed with those bills, that the course adopted | obligations of every kind, and the demorali- 
by the Governor was, at the time, caneeliae zation of society is the unavoidable result. 
ly unpopular. The act in favor of the Clin- | He adds, that the fate of oar banks is so much 
ton and Port Hudson Rail-road, was passed, | linked with the interests of the commerce, 
notwithstanding his objection; and if the} the agriculture, and the industry of the 
others did not meet with the same success, | country, that they cannot be disconnected ; 
it is only because, on account of the ad-| that our duty is not to destroy, but to pro- 
vanced stage of the session, so many mem.-| tect those institutions, by preventing the 
bers were absent, that the constitutional ma- | perversions of their privileges, which, by 
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causing their final ruin, would inflict a de- 
structive blow on the prosperity of the state. 
He says that the privilege of emitting a pa- 
per currency having only been conceded to 
the banks on the expressed condition of up- 
holding the value of that currency by its re- 
demption in specie, the charters of those in- 
stitutions may be considered as forfeited, 
from the time when they bave ceased to 
fulfil that ne open and the legislature may 
either take the necessary means to have 
them liquidated, or prescribe the conditions 
on which they can be safely permitted to 
continue their operations. He then repeats 
in substance the recommendations which he 
had made in his two preceding annual 
messages to liquidate those banks, the active 
means of which were not such as to permit 
them to be in a goud banking position; and 
after giving a statement of the situation of 
five of those banks, and showing how their 
position has changed for the worse in the 
two last years, he explains at great length 
his views on the necessity of legielative 
action, in order to separate the rotten banks 
from those which were in a position to re- 
deem their circulation, and were only pre- 
vented from doing so, by the solidarity 
which then existed between all the moneyed 
institutions ofthe state. He asserts that the 
sound banks are also losing ground by the 
suspension, because, being so Laer able to 
make use of all their banking privileges, 
their profits are lessened, wile the com- 
munity is deprived of the commercial facili 

ties which they usually afford. A resamp- 
tion of specie payments, he observes, must 
increase, for a short time, the distress under 
which the country is already laboring; but 
this cannot be avoided. It is ame | to 
permit the value of our property to be al- 
ways represented by the paper issues of 
banks which do not pay their debts ; the 
suspension must evidently cease sooner or 
later, and we cannot get out of it without a 
shock. By postponing the erisis we dimi- 
nish the strength which is still left us to re- 

sist it, and we, besides, increase its intensi- 

ty, by increasing the number of the banks 

which will have finally to succumb. (See 

message of 13th Dec. 1841.) 

In the message just quoted, (Dec. 1841,) 
the Governor informed the legislature that, 
having learned that there existed in the 
archives of the French government a large 
number of manuscripts relative to the co- 
lonial history of Loutsiana, he had, through 





GALLERY OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE, 


he left office, in 1843, gives an idea of the 
situation of the country at that time, But it 
will be impossible for us to copy from it the 
i we had originally intended, how- 

ver — and interesting in their cha- 
racter they ort be. 

Speaking of bis duties, which are shortl 
to cease, and all-ading to the difficulties wit 
which he had to contend, on account of the 
financial crisis which had, for several years 

ast, agitated the whole commercial world, 
ut which had been more felt in the United 
States than elsewhere, he adds :— 

“ Instead of being able, as during my first 
administration, to recommend and sometimes 
to t, public improvements, which the 

of the country then justified, I have 
ad latterly but to advise an economy in the 
public expenditures, which I have not been 
fortunate enough to see me practiced b: 
the legislature. I leave the office, wi 
which I have been honored, with the pain- 
ful conviction of having done very little for 
the good of the state, and of having often 
failed in preventing what was injurious. 
It affords me some relief, however, to be 
able to say, that 1 have refused my signature 
to various bills, which, but for my disappro- 
val, would have added to the debts of the 
state the sum of $7,185,000, and that the 
act which binds us to pay, without any con- 
sideration, $500,000 for the Clinton and Port 
Hudson Rail-road, does not bear my name.” 
(See message, January 3d, 1843.) 

At the expiration of his second term of 
service, Mr. R. returned to his plantation, 
where his time is chiefly engaged in the 
attention given to his cane fields and to his 
garden. is taste for horticulture, which is 
easily perceived when his residence is seen, 
has spread in his neighborhood; for in no 
other part of the state can there be found so 
many plantations adorned with five gardens 
as in the parish of St. James. Mr. R. ap- 
pears to have given up politics; having re- 
fused to become a candidate either for the 
House of Representatives or for the Senate 
of the United States. He, however, repre- 
sented his parish in the convention which 
was called to amend the constitution of the 
state, where he seldom took part in the de- 
bates. In order to maintain the purity of 
elections, he offered to the consideration of 
the convention the following section : 

“1t shall be the duty of the General As- 
sembly to provide by law for the registra- 
tion, at least three months before every ge- 








the courtesy of General Cass, obtained the 
permission of having them examined and 
copied. A citizen of the state, then at Paris, | 
had prepared a catalogue of them, with an 
analysis of their contents, As no correct 
history of the state can be written without 
those manuscripts, the Governor recommends | 
@ small appropriation to have them copied. 
This produced the passage of the act of Fe- 
bruary 8, 1842, by which the sum of one 
thousand dollars is pat at the disposal of the | 
Governor, to procare said copies. 
The last message of the Governor, before | 


| tion, by which it was intended to 


neral election, of all the qualified voters ot 
the state, in the several parishes in which 
they actually reside. No person shall be 
entitled to vote except in the parish of his 
residence ; and if the parish is divided into 
election precints or wards,in the election pre- 
cint or ward where he resides, and except his 
name shall have been recorded in the last 
registry made previous to the election.” 

n support of another section, which he 
snnpeeat as an amendment to the 24th sec- 
revent 
the legislature “to borrow money for any 
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purpose whatever, except for defraying the 
expense of war, or for the purpose of re- 
pelling an invasion of the state by an armed 
lorce, or of repressing an insurrection,” he 
made some remarks which seem to indicate 
that he had foreseen, at least in part, the 
difficulties which have since been felt from 
the action of the legislature being so much 
cramped by the restrictions contained in the 
new Constitution. He said, “he appre- 
hended that the desire to limit the power of 
the legislature was about to be pushed to a 
dangerous extreme... . Those delegates 
that are fearful of the power of the —— 
ture, and who do not wish to place the slight- 
est confidence inthe discretion of that body, 
deny practically the feasibility of a republican 
m of government,” (See Journal of the 
Convention, p. 254 and seq., and Debates in 
the Convention, p, 879.) On the final vote 
for the adoption of the Constitution, he was 
one of the very few delegates who voted in 
the negative. 





443, 


Tn 1848, Mr. KR. went to Europe, as the 
agent of the Cousolidated Association and 
the Citizens’ Banks, to obtain from the hold- 
ers of the bonds issued by the state in fa- 
vor of those institutions, then under protest, 
an extension of time for the payment of 
the interest already due, and a renewal of 
such of the bonds as were either due or 


“were to mature, before those institutions 


could provide the means of meeting them, 
The task which he had undertaken was per- 
formed to the satisfaction of both banks. 
Louisiana has, from that time, ceased to ap- 

ar in the list of the states who fail to 
Falfill their obligations. During his stay in 
Holland he had an opportunity of cxamin- 
ing the manner in which that country has 
been rescued from the ocean by those 
mighty dikes, which form so extraordinary a 
monument of the industry of the Dutch. 
The greatest part of the notes which he 
collected on that subject have been since 





published in the pages of our Review, 


EDITORIAL AND LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 


1. FENNER’S SOUTHERN MEDICAL REPORTS. 
VOL. 11. 1850. 


In our last number we mentioned the 
receipt of this interesting work, and promised 
an elaborate notice of it in the present num- 
ber. We have endeavored to fulfill the pro- 
mise, but absence from the city, and many 
other engagements, have prevented. 

The work is one of a series which was at 
first intended to be annual, but which will 
now be quarterly, to accommodate itself to the 
new postal arrangements. It includes re- 
ports from all of the southern states by able 
writers upon medical topography, meteorolo- 
gy, and prevalent diseases, &c. The editor 
says ofit: “If faithful records of the origin, 
progress, nature, symptoms and treatment of 
endemic and epidemic diseases, with sug- 
— of the best means of preventing 

em, do not. constitute the elements of prac- 
tical utility, we would be glad to know what 
does: and such are the chests and aim of 
this work. Itis designed to be useful to the 

lanter, merchant, x er, politician and 
Sod of families generally, as well as to him 
whose special attention is devoted to the 
treatment of disease in all its various forms. 
Every effort will be made to teach the impor- 
tant lesson, that it is not only the duty, but 
the interest of communities to promote such 
investigations as tend to discover the causes 
of disease, and the best methods of counter- 
acting their direful effects.” 

We can only at present give the list of 
articles included, premising that the cost of 
the work is only $2 50 cents, 500 pages ; and 





promising to furnish hereafter for our readers 
many valuable extracts from its pages. 

l. Reports from Louisiana.—1. Editor's 
Journal of each month of the year—His Re- 

rt on Fevers in New-Orleans—Report on 
Cholera in New-Orleans, &¢,—On Lead Poi- 
son, &c.—2. Report on the Meteorology, Vital 
Statistics and Hygiene of the State of Louisia- 
na, by Dr. E. H. Barton. This is a paper 
which places the author in the highest 
rank of vital statisticians, and is deserv- 
ing a close examination. We promise it 
a large place hereafter—3. The Hydro- 
gephy of the Mississippi, by Professor 
Porshey,—4, Medical Topography, &c., by 
Dr. Kilpatrick. This gentleman has done 
the State of Louisiana great service by his 
statistical labors.—5. Parish of De Soto, by 
Dr. R. T. Gibbs.—6. Sanatory Condition of 
New-Orleans, by J. C. Simonds, M.D. Our 
friend, Dr. Simonds, attacks with boldness 
and force the course pursued by our Board of 
Health and ¢ity fathers, and demonstrates an 
amount of disease and death in New-Or- 
leans which is frightful, We intend to ex- 
amine and present his facts and figures very 
fully —7. Diseases and Peculiarities of the 
Negro Race, by Dr. Cartwright. In this pa- 
oo the Doctor confounds the opponents of 
vis theories and deductions by an array of 
authorities which are incontrovertible. e 
shall copy this paper entire. 

Il. Reports from Alabama.—Diseases of 
Mobile, Huntsville, &c. 

Ill. Reports from Georgia. 

IV. Reports from South Carolina,—Sta- 
tistics Charleston, &c. 














V. Reports from North Carolina. 
VI. Reports from Mississippi.—Manage- 
ment of Negroes, &c., by T. Affleck, Esq. 

VII. and VILL. Reports from Arkansas 
and Texas. 

IX, Reports from California, §c. 
2.—THE RAIL-ROAD CONVENTION IN 
JANUARY. 

In our August number appeared the elabo- 
rate address of the rail-road committee to the 
people of the Southern and Western States, 
urging a large representation and attend- 
ance at the great New-Orleans Rail-road 
Convention in the first week of Janu 
next. We published in September the e 
of this Convention, with some additional in- 
formation. 

As one of the committee, we proceeded 
soon after to Mississippi, and in company 
with Col. W. Walter, of Holly Springs, can- 
vassed the whole country from that point to 
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IMPROVED COTTON PRESS. 


On the second page of the cover of our Review, 
appears an advertisement of the McComb 
ving Cotton Press, which is now being 
ado; throughout Louisiana and Mississippi, 
to the exclusion of all others. We visited the 
manufacturers’ establishment the other day, at 
Memphis, Tennessee, and found a large and ef- 
ficient force actively engaged in the preparation 
of these presses. The demand is already nearly 
equal to the capacities of supply. The use of a 
large foundry is secured for the iron work. 
The press has now been proved upon three 
crops, to be the cheapest from its great durabil- 
ity and power, and will, no doubt, effect a great 
revolution in making the planters their own 
press-men, thus obviating the expense of re- 
pressure in the commercial cities. One of these 
mo may be seen at the Pickery in New- 
rleans, in the rear of the Gas Works. We 
recommend the improvement to the atteution of 
the whole cotton interest. 


The following planters have the press in use, 
from whom information may be had if desired : 





Jackson, making rail-road addresses to | 

and enthusiastic auditories at Oxford, Coffee- 
ville, Grenada, Carrollton, Black Hawk, 
Lexington, Artesian Wells, Canton, Jack- 
son, &c. At allof these points delegations 
were appointed to the New-Orleans Conven- 
tion. We shall follow up these meetings 
and addresses by others at Vicksburg, Mem- 
phis, Sommerville, Jackson, Nashville, Louis- 
ville, &c. Colonel Tarpley, General Acee, 


| James Grafton, Pt. Gibson ‘* Claiborne “ 


Thos, W. Beck, Rodney P.O. Jefferson co. Miss, 


Dr. M. W, Phillips, Edw’s Depot, Hinds “ 

Capt.R.N. Downing,Raymond* “ “ 

8. Worthington, Worthington’s Point P. 
Washington co., Miss. 

Dr. E. Kilpatrick, 

Dr..J. M. Brooks, 

Joho Warren, 

John H Robb, 

Dr. W. B. Kene, Sr., Providence P. O., Carroll 


“ “ 
“ 
“ “ 


“ “ 





Judge Martin, and Chancellor Cocke have 
been appointed, and several of them will 
canvass the eastern counties of Mississippi 
to the Tennessee line. 

There can be no doubt that the era of rail- | 
road progress in the South-West and West | 


has, at length, dawned, and that an immense | 
concourse of deiegates will attend the con- 
vention in New-Orleans from almost every | 
one of the states within this region. Come | 
one—come all, gentlemen! New-Orleans | 
will welcome you with a grasp of the hand, | 
and we will unite as a band of brothers in the 
promotion of our common enterprise and 
welfare. We invite delegates from all the 
Southern and Western states. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, BINDING, &c. 


We have abandoned the idea of making 
three volumes instead of two, per annum, of 
the Review, on discovering that the volumes 
even then will be too large to be mailable 
under the new law. The old arrangement 
will therefore be observed; but subscribers 
who will return their numbers to the office 
every six months, without expense to us, 
can have them bound handsomely and uni- 
formly for fifty cents each. It is our wish 
that eyery subscriber preserve the work 
bound, und we offer to attend to it at the ac- 
tual cost. Missing numbers and volumes 
will also be supplied to complete sets. 

We beg for prompt remittances of the 
subscription money for the present year. 
Orders on factors, payable on the sale of 
crop, are acceptable in the absence of the 
call Gentlemen, by promptness, save us the 
heavy commissions of collecting agents ! 





|G. 


Parish, La. 
S. Kausler & Co., Pickery, New-Orleans, 
opposite the Gas Works. 


Mauy other names might be added, but these 


| are deemed sufficient as references, to satisfy 


avy plauter of the character of this machine. 
The following persons are authorised agents : 


G. W. Sizer, New-Orleans; 8. Zimmerman & 
Co., Vicksburg, Miss.; I. D. Spear & Co., Mo- 
bile, Ala.; J. G. Hewit & Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
8. P. Bernard, Providence, Ia. 


COOPER'S WELL. 


Tue undersigned having made considerable 
improvement this season for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors, is now prepared to receive all 
who are disposed to pay a visit. From the 
reputation of the water, no comments are 
necessary. 

Board and lodging, per week. ....-. .-$10 00 

Board and lodging, per day 2 00 

[3 Horses taken care of o1; moderate terms. 

INMAN WILLIAMS, Proprietor. 


*.* The means of access, only 37 miles from 
Vicksburg to the Well, are by rail-road to Ray- 
mond, 33 miles, and 4 miles staging from Ray- 
mond to the Well. 


(ce General McMakin, late of the Prentiss 
House, Vicksburg, wil) officiate, and every 
exertion will be made to render our guests com- 
fortable. 



























